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A LITTLE BETTER CULTIVATION. 

It will soon be time to begin to prepare the 
soil for the crops of the ensuing season. Let the 
farmer determine now that he will put in his 
crops in better order the coming spring than 
he has ever done before. Let him prepare his 
land better by plowing a little deeper—and he 
would also be well paid by cross-plowing it.— 
The greater the amount of mellow, thoroughly 
disintegrated soil prepared for the roots of the 
plant, the more food there will be for the plant 
itself; and, consequently the thriftier the plant 
will grow and the greater will be the yield. This 
applies to all crops. 

Generally speaking, land is very illy-prepared 
for seed! It is broken but a few inches deep, 
and left in a lumpy condition. But little food 
for the plant is made available. This is one 
of the great defects in farming, with many. 
Every farmer should endeavor to remedy that 
defect the coming season. He should obtain 
the best patterns of plows; he should have 








enough of these, so that if one breake he will 
not be compelled to stop his team. 

A poor plow that will ruo but a few inches 
deep, is a curse to any farmer. . If it were given 
to him, it would be a very dear implement.— 
Invest money in good plows—the very best. 
It is better than an investment in bank stock; 
in land that you cannot or do not cultivate; 
or in any other investment you can make. 
Good plows are as necessary to good farming 
as a knowledge of the alphabet is to a good 
education. 

Good harrows are just as indispensable to 
good farming as are good plows. Many excel- 
lent patterns of harrows are now made. So that 
you have plenty of strong, long teeth to loosen 
and pulverize the soil, you can get along, A 
mere light scratching of plowed land will not 
do. The harrow must stir deeply and thor- 
oughly. It must prepare a soft, mellow bed 
for the seed, in which it will germinate and 
start forth vigorously. 

To plow well, and to harrow well, there must 
be a strong team. Poor, light horses, will not 
do. Large, strong teams, are required to do 
the work efficiently, and it is wise economy for 
all farmers to have such teams. They can do 
more work in a given time; draw heavier loads, 
and thus economize time. 


The next important step is, to have good 
seed. We are too careless or negligent here.— 
We think that almost anything will answer for 
seed—when, in reality, we should be as partic- 
ular in selecting seed as we are in selecting 
animals to breed from. The laws which gov- 
ern production in the vegetable* world are sim- 
ilar to those which govern production iu the 
animal world. To obtain the best stock, we 
breed from the best animals. So, also, to ob- 
tain the best crops, they must be produced 
from the best seed. In preparing seed for the 
ground, all foul seed must be rigidly excluded ; 
also, all light, immature, diseased seed, must, 
by some process, be got rid of. 

Then shall we have harvests which will de- 
light the eye, as well as fillthe purse. This is 
the time to begin to prepare for such harvests. 
Let the motto of every farmer be—‘A little 
better cultivation.” 





(Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
MISSOURI compared with VENEZU- 
ELA, as a Permanent Home, 


BY A. FENDLER, ESQ., ALLENTON, MO. 
NUMBER IL. 
[Concluded from our last Number.] 


Venezuela, although possessing a beautiful 
climate, especially in the mountainous districts, 
offers no inducements for emigration ; nearly all 
the habitable portion of the country being di- 
vided amongst the great land-holders, who ra- 
ther let their land lie idle than sella part of it, if 
they cannot sell the whole undivided tract.— 
There may be land yet owned by the Govern- 
ment, such as the wild, insalubrious regions 
south of the Orinoco river, infested with beasts 
of prey and myriads of mosquitoes; or the 
dreary and desolate Llanos (grassy plains), of 
which. Humboldt says, “‘attempta to cultivate 
them would be nearly truitless,” 

The writer, after having fulfilled his utission 
of collecting all the botanical specimens te be 
found, was loth to leave his home iu the lofty 
mountains, and a climate which makes man 
feel that he is not far off the dominions of ever- 
lasting peace. There is no scorching summer’s 
heat, no fearful winter's cold; neither torna- 
does to devastate the country, nor gales to 
blind its inhabitants with sand and dust; no 
fierce north-wester to penetrate one’s clothes 
and flesh with piercing darts of frost. Light- 
ning is rare and harmless, and thunder a mere 
muttering in the clouds. 

In order to prolong my stay, I tried to get in- 
to some kind of profitable business or other— 
but in vain. Hence, I left to settle down in the 
United States, the country I like best in spite 
of its excessive climate. 

The balmy air, the delicious perfume of 
flowers, the aspect of the tropical sky of Venez- 
uela, with all its hosts of brilliant constellations 
—even the graceiul tree-fern and the stately 
palm—of a politically distraeted, poverty-etrick- 
en and priest-ridden country, are, to an Ameri- 
can citizen, when in search of a prosperous 
home, no equivalent to out-weigh the grand 
sight, as exhibited in the United States, of a 
free people in its onward march to national 
greatness, and to ite mark of highest civiliza- 
tion, 
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Of the minor annoyances to, be found fn the 
greater part of the tropical couvtries of South 
America, I wil} only mention— 

1. The difficult roads in mountainous regions 
where cart or wagon is useless. 

2. The Nigua, a very minute insect, which 
makes its abode in the very flesh, under the 
toe-nails and sole of the human foot. It lives, 
breeds, and propagates in there, and if not.ex- 
tracted or killed, eats out large cavities, and 
causes painful and dangerous sores. 

3. The scorpion, sometimes found in the crev- 
ices of the brick floors of dwelling houses. 

4. Thousands of fleas, creating a brisk de- 
mand for ‘flea powder.” 

5. The attacks at night on horses and cattle 
by enormous bats, which fasten to the back 
of those animals, abstracting quantities ofblood 
and leaving festering wounds. 

Within the last few years men have been en- 
igrating from the United States to Mexico and 
other portions of tropical regions, with high ex- 
pectations, and sanguine of finding in the cli- 
mate of perpetual spring what they thought 
was denied them here—an independent and 
happy home. But what do wesee! They re- 
trace their steps one by one, or in parties, dis- 
appointed in their hopes, and glad to return to 
@ country more congenial to their habits and 
their social wants. 

The climate of Missouri, though an excessive 
one, is not so insupportable after all; its win- 
ters being of comparatively short duration, in- 
terspersed with many a warm, genial day, and 
the snow generally neither deep nor lying long 
on the grou.d. 

Though at times the summer’s heat is rather 
oppressive, the nights in the country are 
pleasant and cool enough for refreshing sleep. 

In the autumn we frequently enjoy, in Mis- 
sours, as soft an atmosphere, as lovely days 
and nights, and as delicious a temperature as 
can be found anywhere in the most favored re- 
gions of the tropies. 

In considering the influence which the cli- 
mates exert on the human system, we find that 
in Missouri its bracing character during the 
cooler portions of the year, invigorates mind 
and body. Blessed with health and strength, 
energy and enterprise, the northern man goes 
ahead, improves, progresses. Being obliged to 
brave heat and cold, and to exercise his ingenu- 
ity in providing for his manifold wants—he be- 
comes @ self-relying, intelligent, rational being 
—while the inhabitant of the tropics, having 
but few wants easily satisfied, animated by no 
incitements to exert himself, sinks but too fre- 
quently under the influence of an ever soft and 
sultry climate, into barbarism and indolence, 
the victim of superstition and vice. 

To the horticulturist who intends to carry on 
fruit-raising within the tropics, let me say that 
of all the boasted fruits of those regions I nev- 
er saw or ate one, (not even excepting the fam- 
ous Mango, the most highly prized fruit of the 
tropics,) that could bear comparison with a well 
developed and mature peach of some of our 
choice varieties, in regard to delicious taste 
and quality. In order to enjoy the luxury of 
grapes in Venezueia—the bunches, while on 





an 
the vine, have to be protected by nets against! month of May or the first of June. In old 


hosts of voracious birds. 

The apple succeeds to a very limited extent 
only in regions 5,000 to 6,000 feet above the 
sea. It is about nine or ten months in ripen- 
ing, and is sparingly distributed over the 
branches of a suckering shrub which does not 
deserve the name of a tree. This apple shrub, 
when in healthy .condition, is never bare of 
leaves. You may see, at any time of the year, 
flowers; half grown and full grown apples on 
the same shrub at the same time. The apple 
has no seeds, is rather of an insipid taste, and 
may be found of all shapes—round, ovate, flat, 
conical. oblong, ribbed, smooth, angular, large 
and small, stalked and sessile, single and in 
clusters—all on one and the same shrub. 

Even the color of these apples is of different 
hues. On the same bush we find them green, 
yellow, some with red cheeks, and some striped. 


The apple shrub grows to the height of 


twelve feet, and may with difficulty by persis- 
tent and proper pruning be trained intoa small 
standard, which, however, does not yield so 


much fruit as when left growing in the shape of 
By cultivation, and the application of 


a bush. 
rich vegetable mold, it is improved in growth 
as well as in fruitfulness. How and where it 
originated, I could never learn to my satisfac- 
tion. 

The quince, which attains a height of only 
four feet, succeeds best in regions about 4000 
feet above the sea, and is more profitable than 
the apple. 

Both the apple and quince shrubs seem to 
have very few or no insect enemies, but suffer 
most from vegetable parasites, such as moss 
and lichens, if neglected. 

Native pears and cherries I have never seen 
in Venezuela. 

Although Indian corn succeeds well in the 
lower valleys, it does not come to maturity at 
Colonia Tovar (6,500), on account of the clondy 
sky and theabsence of a sufficiently high tem- 


perature. 
P itil 


THE CULTURE OF TOBACCO. 


In order to have plants, there must be sown 
about five times. as many seed as vou desire 
plants, in order to havea good selection of early 
plants. ‘To prepare the plant beds, first burn 
them, and then pulverise the beds completely. 
Then sow one table-spoontul of seed to forty 
feet square of ground. When sown, the beds 
should be tramped, and when tramped they 
should be covered over thickly with brush, which 
should remain on the beds until the plants are 
the size of a ten cent piece, when the brush 
should be taken off, the beds weeded, and, 
where the plants are too thick, thinned out, 
thereby giving more room to grow, making a 
thriftier and earlier plant. 


PREPARATION OF THE GROUND. 


The land on which you intend to cultivate a 
crop of tobacco sheuld be the first ground plow- 
ed in the winter or spring; and, after it is well] 
broken up, it should lay until a week or two be- 
fore the plants are large enough to set out, when 
it should be stirred and completely pulverized. 
In new Jand it should be laid off three and a 
half feet one way, and three feet the other way, 
making for the plant a low flat hill, well pul- 
verized, so that a light shower of rain will 
penetrate and make a season for the reception 
of plants. If possible, set your plants in the 
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land prepare as above, but set your plants in 
hills three and a half feet one way by fifteen 
to twenty inches the other way. By so doing 
you crowd the tobacco on the ground, and make 
the leaf finer and less sap in the stock. 


CULTIVATION. 

The cultivation of tobacco should commence 
as soon as possible after the plant has been set 
out, and continued as rapidly as possible. It 
matures rapidly, and, in order to give it weight 
or body, it should be thoroughly worked three 
or four times before it reaches such a size as to 
injure it by driving through the rows. 


TOPPING. 

In topping tobacco it should grow until it is 
large enough to top at from twelve to fourteen 
leaves, then top so that the stalk will spread 
and not harden. If it is topped at sixteen or 
twenty leaves, the stalk runs up and gets hard, 
and there are from two to six leaves on the top 
ot the stalk that are small and dark, when the 
top leaves should be the largest and best ou the 
stalk. The worms and suckers should be kept 
ott well. ‘here but two suckers to each leaf 
to be taken off. After topping, tobacco should 
stand inthe field trom six to seven weeks, so 
that it fully matures and becomes dead ripe, 
and turns yellow on the stalk in the field. 


CUTTING AND HOUSING. 
In cutting tobacco, if itis large, there should 


not be more than six or seven plants, and if 


small, from seven to eight plants on a stick, 
and then using great care in hauling to the 
barn, so as not tobruise it. In placing tobacco 
in the house, it should have ten or twelve inches 
space between the sticks, and continue in that 
way to put the crop in until the barn is filled; 
and should more room be required, then, by 
the time it is thus filled, the first put in will be 
sufficiently cured to move it up to six or seven 
inches without doing any injury tothe tobacco, 
and thus the tobacco will cure brighter and in 
the end have more room for the residue of the 
crop. In curing there should be both as much 
air and light as possible given to tobacco. The 
barns should not be closed so as to obstruct 
either the light or air until the tobacco in them 
is thorougi.ly cured up, say about October or 
the first of November, then the barns should be 
closed up tight to keep the fall and winter 
winds from tearing and bruising it. 


STRIPPING AND BULKING. 

Now comes the most important time of hand- 
ling a crop of tobacco—that of assorting (cut- 
ting), stripping and bulking. In stripping, the 
most experienced should assort, and in assort- 
ing, he should have as many piles of tobacco as 
he has kinds, placing the dark and bright each 
in separate places, and at the same time he 
should separate his long and short from each 
other, and he should see that his strippers in 
both size and color keep each kind to itself. 
After it is stripped, hang it on sticks and bulk 
it in the barn, and do not trouble it until the 
15th of March or the Ist of April, then let 
it be hung in the barn and remain until the 
last of April or Ist of May, when it can be 
bulked down in good keeping order and taken 
to market. A man may make a very good 
crop of tobacco a bad one by bad handling, 
while a good handler may make a bad crop 
good or better by proper handling. It is an 
important matter to handle tobacco properly. 

Gentlemen, it isimportant, in the fine promise 
that we haveof a large crop of tobacco, that 
you should labor to make a bright crop and 
handle it well, as cutting tobacco is in demand, 
and that is all that our tobacco is good for. 
Fail in color and in handling and we are out of 
the market. I have had experience in growing 
tobacco and in handling it after it was grown, 
and I say to those interested that our success 
depends upon the color and proper handling 
of our tobacco.— Cor. Cin. Enq. 
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PARIS EXPOSITION. 

Just as we are going to press the following 
circular arrived from the Department of Agri- 
culture, at Washington, D.C., and we call the 
attention of our readers to it—it is dated Janu- 
ary 25th. 

“Sir: Your prompt and active co-operation 
ie respectfully solicited in furtherance of the 
object of the following joint resolution of Con- 
gress, approved Jan. 11, 1867. 

“A Resolution to provide for the exhibition 
of the Cereal Productions of the United States 
at the Paris Exhibition in April next. 


‘Resolved, by the Senate and House of Re- 
presentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the Commissioner 
of Agriculture be, and he is hereby instructed 
to collect and prepare, as far as practicable, and 
with as little delay as possible, suitable speci- 
mens of the cereal productions of the several 
States of the Union, for exhibition at the Paris 
Exposition, and forward the same in proper 
order and condition for shipment to J. C. Der- 
by, agent of the United States Government for 
the Paris Exposition, at New York: Provided, 
that it shall require no further appropriation 
from the public treasury.’ 

“An exhibition, such as is provosed of the 
finest samples of the best varieties of wheat, 
corn, and other cereals, would command the 
admiration of Europe, as it would assuredly 
arouse the pride of all Americans; and I re- 
gret that this Department has not been au- 
thorized to make collections for this purpose 
nntil the present time. The Exposition opens 
on the first of April, and collections should be 
sent in a few days from the reception of this 
request to be in season for proper arrangement, 
packing, forwarding to New York and trans- 
portation to Paris. You will render the coun- 
try essential service by immediate and judic- 
ious action in this matter. 

“It is desirable that small packages of the 
finest samples of the best varieties of such pro- 
ducts of your neighborhood should be forward- 
ed, by mail, in packages of two pounds or less, 
each distinctly marked with name, donor, lo- 
cal name, and county and State in which it was 
grown. 

Such packages, addressed to the Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture, can be sent without post- 
age from any post-office in the United States. 
Asit will be seen, the resolution makes no ap- 
propriation for this purpose ; therefore, parcels 
should not be sent by express in any case, un- 
less at the expense of communities represented, 

Very Respectfully, ISAAC NEWTON, 
Commissioner.” 





An English farmer recently remarked that 
he ted his land before it was hungry, rested it 
betore it was weary, and weeded it before it 
was foul. Seldom, if ever, was so much agri- 
pone wisdom condensed into a single sen- 
ence. 





AAT aigien 

Aithe Jan, 25th meeting of the American Wine- 
Growers’ Association, of Ohio, the following 
officers were elected: President, E. A. Thomp: 
son ; Vice President, William Stoms ; Secretary 
and Treasurer, W. P. Anderson, 





MOLES. 
A Lady's Method of Killing Them. 

The following article is from one of our lady 
readers, and its simplicity recommends it as 
much superior to the poisoning process—pois- 
on is a dangerous compound to have about our 
farm houses.— Ed. 


Ep. Rurat Worztp: If it isnot improper for a 
lady to tell about moles, and you think the fol- 
lowing will be any advantage to Mr. Riehl, or 
others in a mole kunt; give it an insertion in 
the Rural. We find the mole quite a pest 
about our place. I think it would bea difficult 
matter to poison them as Mr. Muir tells about, 
for they might not go thesame track for months. 
There is no mistake about their eating vegeta- 
bles. They commence very early in the spring. 
Last year so soon as we put our potatoes in the 
hot-bed, they were continually rooting the bed 
up, and I caught two in the bed. I could find 
many of the potatoes bitten, and some nearly 
eaten up; the corn had to be re-planted on ac- 
count of their eating it. They became so de- 
structive that I began to hunt them; and by a 
little careful watching, I killed eight in three 
weeks. I would watch their roads very still 
and cautiously, till I could see the ground 
move, then strike down before them with a 
long hoe, (or grub-hoe, I believe they are called, ) 
and dig out mole, dirt and all, with the first 
stroke, if possible; and if the mole was not 
dead, would strike it very quick, to be sure it 
would not run away from me. 1 think they 
might be watched with some successin the fall, 
but I had to watch baby this fall, and there- 
fore have no experience in fall mole-catching; 
but may be on the look-out for them in the 
spring, so soon asthe ground opens and they 
may be leaving their burrows. 

Millwood, Mo. 


TREATMENT OF POULTRY. 


Secure your breed for what you want it. If 
for winter eggs, get the Brahma; if for amount 
of eggs in weight during the summer, or dur- 
ing the year, get the Spanish. Some breeds 
will lay more, but smaller, eggs; but none will 
give as much weight in the aggregate as the 
Black Spanish. There are other good breeds. 
Suit according to your nolion or want. But 
make it comfortable for your fowls. They 
want to be happy, cheerful; to have enough 
to eat, without gorging themselves; for 
a fat hen will not lay, at least so well. 

Have good places to lay as well as to roost. 

Do not admit a disturbing element among 
them. Haveacock with them. Have warm 
quarters. Have water everready. Have ash- 
es to wallow in. Give access to gravel, to burnt 
bone, to aninial food; and vegetables, such as 
onions, cabbage, &c._ 

Mix a little ground pepper with their food, 
two or three times a week. Put it in a prepa- 
ration of corn-meal and sour milk. Do not 
exclude the pepper in winter. 

These little things are all aids, and only aids. 
A good breed, well kept and comfortably treat- 
ed, will lay without att these accessories. Use 
however as many means as may be, or all if 
possible, and good will result. 


The New Homestead Law. 

The law of June 2, 1866, providing for the 
disposal of the public lands in the Southern 
States for homestead settlements is now in force. 
The first section of the act provides for the dis- 
posal of the public lands in the States of Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas and 
Florida, for homestead settlements only, accord- 
ing to the provisions of the original homestead 
act of May 20, 1862, and the amendatory act 
of March 21, 1864, but restricts each entry to 
eighty acres, held at $1.25 per acre, or half 


that quantity of double minimum land.— 
This restriction as to quantity continues un- 
til the expiration of two years from the date of 
the act, and entries after that w.ll be allowed, 
as provided for in the original laws and the act 
amendatory thereof, unless otherwise ordered by 
Congress. 

In lien of the ten dollars fee required by the 
act of 1862 to be paid at the time of entry, five 
dollars must be paid when the patent issues. 
The benefits of the act are extended to all citi- 
zens of the United States, without distinction 
as to raceor color. The above provisions have 
special application to the States mentioned, 
while the second section of the act ig of general 
application to all the Statesand Territories, and 
provides that until the first of January, 1867, 
the applicant shall make affidavit that he has 
not borne arms against the United States or 
given aid or comfort to its enemies. The law is 
of further general application in this, that the 
fee is reduced to five dollars when the entry 
shall not embrace more than eighty acres at 
$1 25 per acre. The provision of the acts of 
1862 and 1864, except as modified by the act of 
June 2, 1866, are made part of the last-mention- 
ed act. 


+ 
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[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES. 

Are they of any value to the community at 
large or to the class for whom they are primar- 
ily intended? If they are, we would like to 
know their views, would like to hear the opin- 
ion of the farmers themselves, and have a full 
deliberate expression of opinion through their 
associations and societies. They manifest so 
little feeling on the matter that it seems that it 
may be found necessary to get an accompany- 
ing law passed, compelling farmers to send their 
sons to those institutions. There is certainly 
an alarming apathy on this eubject. 

We had expected to see every Agricultural 
and Horticultural society exerting itself by 
public meetings, by the press and by resolu- 
tions instructing Senators and Representatives 
on this important question. 

Shall it be—is no longer open to question, 
Where shall it be? by whom managed? are 
still matters under consideration, and neither 
individuals nor societies need feel themselves 
aggrieved by any action, since they are thus neg- 
lecting their duties and their interesta so entirely. 

Our future, the future of our children, of our 
State, of our occupation, all demand immediate 
and decisive action. 

Speak out now, fully, freely, nobly: another 
month and it will be too late. A. E. 








The above article, from a correspondent, is 
in the main very good—but, to talk about com- 
pelling farmers, is an assumption of power that 
freemen would not endorse.——Ed. 
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THE NORMAN HORSE. 


A variety of this horse is greatly esteemed 
in France for drawing the ponderous vehicles 
called “‘Diligences.”” They are driven at the 
tate of ten miles an hour, for short stages, 
and evince a strength and endurance which 
excites the admiration of travelers. But few 
of the breed have been imported into this coun- 
try. A gentleman named Edward Harris, of 
Mooerstown, N.J., a number of yearsago bought 
some, having been selected by himself in France. 


Some of these we have seen, and from an ex- 
amination of them, concluded they wculd make 
very valuable farm horses. We think the breed 
would also be useful in another place in this 
country, that is in the street cars and busses. 
This is perbaps the worst labor that horse- 
flesh is subjected to, and the best style of the 
Norman horse appears to possess the charac- 
teristics which would enable him to perform 
the drudgery with less suffering than most of 
the stock now used. 





Gestation or Animats.—The period of el 
tation in certain animals is set down by a Ger- 
manauthor, who is said to be correct, as follows: 


ANIMAL, SHORTEST. MEAN. LONGEST. 
Mare 322 days 347 days 419 days. 
Cow 240 « 283 “ — * 
Sow 109“ as —_— * 
Ewe 146 “ 154“ 261 . -* 


A record of gestation of mares was kept, some 
ears ago, at the experimental farm, established 
y the government of France, by which it was 

shown that of 582 mares the shortest period was 
287, and the longest 419 days, showing a differ- 
ence of 132 days in one case! 





Warts on Horses.—H. H. Howe, of Ne- 
braska, informs the Rural New Yorker how to 
cure warts on horses: ‘‘ Mix equal quantities of 
spirits of turpentine and sulphuric acid, stirring 
slowly in a tumbler—afterwards bottle the mix- 
ture. Rub grease around the base of the wart 
and then apply the medicine to the wart with 
a feather once or twice a day; it will gradually 
eat them off. I have thus taken them off a 
horse’s neck when as large as a turkey’s egg.” 





EXTRAORDINARY SEDIMENT IN THE STOMACH OF 
4 Horse.—At a late meeting of the Chemico- 
Agricultural Society of Ulster, in Belfast, Dr. 
Hodges exhibited a large mass of heavy, solid 
substance, taken from thes tomach of a horse, 
whieh had died of inflammation. It weighed 
7Ib., and was almost round, resembling in s ape 
@ great cannon ball, and on examination it was 
found to be compose! principally of phosphate 
of magnesia and the hairs on the husks of oats. 
This large stone, as it may be called, was the 





cause of the horse’s death. 
a 


A Hint 1n Breepinc.—Mr. Torr, the well- 
known k-reeder of Short-Horn cattle and Leices- 
ter sheep, says: 

“The way toestablish uniformity or family 
likenessis to begin by putting the best male to 
the best female, and to continue to put the best to 
the best ;”’ secondly, not to put oposite charac- 
ters together, or the traits of both will be lost; 
but if any fresh characteristic is required to be 
imparted to the issue of present stock animals, 
this must be done by degrees, or by that dis- 
creet selection which will yield a little more 
wool, or size and substance, the first year, and 
alittle more and more inthe second and third 
generations, and so on.” 


»2-oe 


Spontaneous Compustion.—Brevet Brigadier 
Geneial Haynes, in command of the Water- 
vliet arsenal, has reported to the ordinance of- 
ficer a case of spontaneous combustion which 
occurred at that arsenal recently. This com- 
bustion resulted from the spreading of sawdust 
instead of sand as was ordered, on some linseed 
oil which had leaked from a barrel. The saw- 
dust thus mixed with oil ignited spontaneously 
in twelve hours, in acellar where it had been 
placed in a box, but it was discovered before 
doing any damage. The temperature of the 
cellar was only thirty-six degrees. 


—— 
i a 





PresERVING Fence Posts.—If set in reversed 
position from that in which they grew, they 
will last much longer. Gas tar, with rosin 
enough to harden it when heated, is a good pre- 
servation. Heat it in a large iron kettle, and 
apply it hot to the ends of the posts that go into 
the ground, resting the end of each post on the 
bottom of the kettle, and applying the tar with 
an old broom. 





TRAINING TROTTERS. 


The martingale we will commence with in 
relation to its use in the training of trotters, 
The general idea hae been that it could not be 
done away with in theireducation, or its tuture 
services be dispensed with. With saddle horses, 
it has long been a mooted question whethe 
they were advantageousornot. Inthis country, 
where the best saddle horses are found, it is 
rare to see them forming a part of their equip. 
ment. Those who have written on the subject 
are divided in their opinion, and while on 
questions their advantages, another will not ad. 
mit that they ean be prejudicial. I have em 
bodied most of my ideas regarding them iy 
the conversation this morning, adding thaj 
there are very few cases in which I would de 
cline using them, and still less frequently I can 
see any benefit in having them very short, 
Harry Hiconer, in alluding to them, says; 
“They are usetulin twoways. With the good 
rider, they bring and keep the horse’s head init 
proper place, and with the bad one, they pre 
vent the badness of his hands pulling it into an 
improper one.” He further reccommends their 
use in all cases, even on a horse that has to 
ju:op high or a distance, as crossing a stream, 
Carl Benson, commenting on this article of Mr, 
Brindley’s, writes: ‘As to long jumping, | 
have not theslightest doubt that the martingale 
is a hindrance to it, especially with green 
horses. I have seen the experiment tried too 
often; over and over again I have seen a horse 
baulking at a ditch, and clearing it as soon as 
the martingle was removed. Once I saw one 
baulk so badly that he ended by throwing bis 
rider, who was a very good horseman, too; 
but, in the conceit of good horsemanship, he 
thought he could force the animal over with 
the martingale on. After this very decided 
hoist, he took my advice and removed it, and 
the horse went over at once, and I have seen 
him clear some very nasty ditches, and riddes 
him over not a few myself.” These tacts 
instanced by Carl Benson, are of far greater 
weight than mere theorizing. The horse, 
knowing the martingale cramped and fettered 
him, was afraid to try the leap if even it was 
within his power to do it easily. But as soon 
as they were removed his confidence returned 
and he went boldly over. The trotter requires 
the full use of himself, as well as the steeple 
chase horse or hunter, and is much be tefittel 
by being harnessed so that he has all the free 
dom admissable with being properly secured to 
the vehicle. My idea, then, is that ninety-nine 
in every hundred horses require the martingale 
to be so long that there will be no friction be 
tween the reins and rings as long as his head 
is carried in a proper position, and will only 
act when the head is elevated to an impropet 
height. My remarks are, of course, only appli 
cahle to the common or running martingale 
l'o the harness horse the fixed or standing mar 
tingale is a positive injury, as I have neve 
seen a case where one was of service. The 
are rarely seen only in the harnessing of pairs 
and I think are mainly used from the fanciel 
improvement in the team’s appearance. Somt 
horses have a habit of tossing their heads uj, 
generally for the momentary relief afforded 
when the bearing rein was too tight. The sharp 
blow the bars of the mouth receive from the bit 
when fastened with an unyielding strap cann0 
do much good. I heretofore signified my pret 
erence for the Kemble Jackson check when ! 
horse required his head to be much elevated, 
and gave my reasons at the time for estimatinf 
it above the common. It is hardly necessat 
for me to state that I would preter a horse tht! 
needed no extra appliances to trot at his fastet 
gait, andif 1 bad an animal that would g 
under all circumstances better without cbeck 
rein, martingale or blinders, I should certainly 
not wear them on him. But, unfortunately, 





tor one animal of this kind, there are very mar! 
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that need them all, and it will be a matter re- 
quiring much study and frequent experiments, 
to know the best marner of applying them to 
meet the exigencies of each particular case. Fast 
trotting depending so much on the education, 
the first lessons are of the greatest moment in 
determining the habits, therefore if we accus- 
toma horse toa high check when we commence 
with bim, the chances are that he will always 
need itssupport; or should we teach him that a 
heavy pullis an absolute necessity when he is 
trotting fast, then the short martingale is an es- 
sential part of the harnessing. The tension is 
steadier, and remedies, in a measure, what 
Harry Hiconer would call “bad bands.” It 
one could retain-the natural delicacy of the 
horse’s mouth during the long time the training 
ef trotters requires, a great point would be 
gained. The admonitions of the bit would 
be sooner obeyed, and this powerful monitor 
would have a tenfold greater eflect. Fashion 
and Miss Foote—two of the greatest mares on 
the American turf—were as early placed in 
their races as though they were reasoning be- 
ings, permitting their riders to take every ad- 
vantage the changing scenes of a four mile con- 
test afforded, and I am positive in my beliet 
that they would not have -won half the races 
they did, if they had been pulledat till all veeling 
intheir mouth was gone. Launcelot, a brother to 
the celebrated Touchstone, wasthe very reverse, 
and his great powers as arace horse were almost 
rendered nugatory, by his determination to run 
away, only restrainable by a powertul curb. It 
is no argument, that because some of the best 
and fastest horses have been great pullers, that 
it is not a material injury to speed, as it is al- 
most a certainty that they would have gone 
still faster if easier driven. But even granting 
that it does not materially affect the horse, the 
driver assuredly would be in better plight to 
win if he had been more at his ease when 
driving the heat. 

A great deal has been written and said rela- 
tive to the use of blinders. While the argu- 
ments for their discontinnance are apparently 
the strongest, I must acknowledge that in my 
practice more horses will go better with than 
without them. It is a great point with me to 
have a bridle ‘‘ sit well”’ on a horse’s head, and 
if it has not been properly constructed, all our 
efforts to adjust it will be futile; and when 
well made, the greatest care has to be taken 
that the bit is in the right place, and the side 
pieces and the strap that is attached to the front 
part of the blinders are buckled just where 
they ought to be. The blind itself should be 
of sufficient size to completely hide from the 
horse everything that is bebind him, and con- 
fine his range of vision so that it will be 
circumscribed by about sixty degrees or 
the sixth part of a circle. This will give 
the blind flare enough, so thatit will merely 
shade the eye, without the least possible chance 
to injure it by pressure or want of circulation 
of air. I find that horses driven with an open 
bridle are not so attentive to their business; 
watching everything that comes under their 
observation and paying particular attention to 
every motion their driver makes. While I am 
willing to gratify this propensity when it does 
not interfere with the lessons I am giving, I 
want tocontrol it when in the harness, and pre- 
fer at that time to have the undivided attention 
of my pupils. Each horse should have his 
own bridle. To have a harness apiece would 
still be better, but this would increase the cost 
of fixtures go much that in a large stable the 
amount necessary to equip them would be quite 
onerous, and horses that are nearly of a size 
can be used in the same harness without much 
change. Horses. however, with the same sized 
heads might not be fitted with the same bridle. 
The angle of the lips might be deeper in the 
one, and the eyes nearer the poll of the other, 
thns requiring a change in the length of the 
billet that holds the bit. The bit itself should 





also be adapted to the wants of each, and the 
bearing rein always at the length one thought 


best.—[ Turf, Field and Farm. 
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BUILDING HOUSES. 

Ep. Rurat Wor.p: | met the following re- 
ceipt for making a cheap and comfortable 
house: “Brick 18 inches thick by 12 inches 
wide, may be cast in the mould of the follow- 
ing substance: Sand and Refuse, 14 barrels; 
Lime, | barrel. Let it be wet as brick clay 
Thus every man can make a comfortable and 
even magnificent house of his own without 
much labor or expense.” Now [ desire to 
know more fully about this matter. I wish to 
know what the meaning of “Refuse” is in this 
connection? 2. Will the solidity correspond 
with the magnificence ? J. M., Weston, Mo. 


Remarks.—The Refuse is as blind to us as to 
yourself. In giving so important a receipt the 
writer should have been more particular. We 
presume, however, he had reference to broken 
rock, gravel, or some other hard substance.— 
After the mixture becomes set, it may be hard 
enough to handle and use as brick. We see in 
Jefferson City houses made by forming a mix- 
ture of sand, rock and lime, and while in the 
soft state putting it between tight plank on the 
foundation for the house of the requisite width, 
and letting it harden and set, and then moving 
the plank higher and again filling—and so on 
till the house is up. 








Report of Agricultural Department for 
the Year 1865. 

We have received a copy of this report, and 
have read it with considerable interest. It is 
certainly the best volume that has been issued 
by the Department. 

The Reports of the several Superintendents 
are very good. In that of the Garden are some 
excellent ideas; and bear evidence of an intim- 
ate practical acquaintance with the subjecte 
treated, that gives them value to the reader. 


The Report of the Entomologist is excellent, 
exhibiting a versatility and care in research 
that is remarkable. The ideas in regard to 
“The Birds,” merits careful consideration, and 
the conclusions of the writer are certainly at 
variance with those arrived at by some of our 
horticulturists in St. Louis last winter. How 
much might be gained by agriculturists and 
others forwarding specimens, put up with care, 
of those birds, insects, &c., with any practical 
information they might possess on such subjects 
to the head of this Department! Men of science 
are frequently at fault with their conclusions— 
not from any fault of theirs—but for want of 
the proper co-operation by those coming in 
practical contact with those complex subjects. 


We would like an expression of opinion in 
regard to the final disposition of the Entomo- 
logical, Ornithological and other Drawings and 
Text, that met with so marked a tribute in 
France, and of which we have heard so much 
from so many sources. 

Agricultural Colleges are well treated. 

Horticulture has received quite a share of 
c»nsideration—and it is something to find the 
varieties of peaches recommended by the most 
extensive and successful grower in New Jersey, 
are, with only one exception the same we find 
to suit our State best. 


‘tain. 


The subject of ‘‘American Forests,” is of uni- 
versal and incalculable value. We are glad to 
see it presented with such force and fulness in 
a national point of view. Here we find the mu- 
tual dependence of the States on each other— 
and it will become a duty of the General Gov- 
ernment to consider our relations toClimatology 
and how we can control or modify it benefi- 
cially, as much as it is to take the guardianship 
of our lakes, rivers, &¢. 


We may here alse notice a most interesting 
communication on “Atmospheric Humidity :” 
a subject that perhaps, above all others, affects 
our interior climate—and one, to the import- 
ance of which, we are but beginning to wake 
up. These are subjects on which action mast 
be had by the State and General Governments 
as much as the Internal Revenue, Tariff, &c.— 
in these cases the individual can do but little. 

The Grape disease, or Oidium, is well illus- 
trated and interestingly treated. 


Alsike clover, an article that is eomparative- 
ly new, and one that will yet enter largely in- 
'o our forage crops, receives a careful notice. 

Market Gardens, Sorghum, Weeds, Rees, 
Cattle, Sheep and Meteorology, are all treated 
with care. 

This volume will be read with interest and 
profit by every class interested in the soil and 
productions of our country, and is rising with 
every new issue to the proper appreciation of 
the true position the Department ought to sus- 
The grandeur of this department should 
set it above all mere party influence and con- 
sideration whatever; and it may be made the 
medium of cementing the States in one har- 
monious whole to a greater extent than any 
one instrument in the hands of the Govern- 
ment. This can be most fully attained by 
avoiding all political allusions whatever, 
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TOBACCO STEMS ON LAND. 


Ep. Rurat Wortp:—Can you tell me of the 
good or bad effects from putting tobacco stems 
on land, and particularly around fruit trees.— 

Those little pests the moles, are ruining my 
grounds by making rcads through them. When 
the heavy rains fall, the water gets into their 
roads, causing the ground to wash badly. 

I say that the fruit growers must destroy the 
Oriole, Thrasher, Robin and Cat Bird (I place 
the worst first). The Jay I can easily scare 
off—the others I cannot. The Blue Bird I 
hold undersuspicion. What say you, Brother 
Fruit Growers, on the bird question? Let us 
hear from all of you. Yesterday morning, 
(January 15th) was the coldest we have had 
this winter. Mercury at daylight, zero—at 
dusk last night 32°—this morning at daylight 
22°, and Blue Birds whistling; sun up clear, 
and then under aclond, and in less than an 
hour a furious snow storm from N.W. set in. 

Louisiana, Mo. Jan. 16. B. F. L. 


Remarxs.—Tobacco stems, like all other 
vegetable products, are good fertilizers. We 
do not know that they have any hurtfal quali- 
ties. A decoction may be made from tobacco 
stems which would prove baneful to insect life. 

The bird question is one of considerable in- 
terest, It seems cruel to kill any of the beauti- 
ful birds—but if they will destroy our fruit, can 
we spare them? What say our fruit growing 





readers ? 
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{Written for Colman’s Rural World. | 
EARLY CAULIFLOWER. 


For the last few years our markets have been 
much better supplied with early cauliflower 
than was the case eight or nine years ago. 
Then, but few gardeners succeeded in growing 
them at all, and they were alwaysa scarce dish, 
and as a consequence high; and some seasons 
not to be seen on the marsetstandsatall. Now 
they are becoming more plentiful every year— 
thanks to those who have given us new, hardier, 
dwarf, early-maturing varieties—also to the 
fact that our gardeners are becoming better ac- 
quainted with its peculiarities, and the best and 
most proper methods of growing it; still it is 
not a tenth as abundant asit ought to be, for it 
is, without exception, one of the most delicious 
of vegetables that can be brought to our tables, 
when in perfection. 

Formerly it was thought necessary, in order 
to have early cauliflower, to sow the seed in the 
fall and keep over winter in cold frames—which 
was a tedious, troublesome process: now, how- 
ever, the best heads are raised from seed sown 
in hot-beds in winter or early in spring. 

The main requisites to insure success are: 
good seed (which is all-imported) of the right 
kinds, and to keep them growing rapidly in a 
rich, moist soil, so as to have them flower as 
early as possible, and before the extreme hot 
weather sets in. To accomplish this, no time 
should be lost in making up a good hot-bed and 
sowing the seeds. They should be sown and 
treated exactly like early cabbage, only they 
must have a little extra care and attention, for 
which their superior quality,, when produced, 
will repay. 

The hot-beds should be handled skillfully— 
that is, a nice, genial, lasting heat, should be 
secured ; a bed of fine, rich and light mould, 
raised up to within a few inches of the glass, in 
which the seeds areto be sown; all the light 
and air possible to be allowed them in mild 
weather; dampness dispelled to prevent rotting 
off when small; well covering the glass on 
frosty nighta: in a word, to encourage them 
along as fast as possible. 

As soon as they have formed their rough 
leaves, the plants should be transplanted into 
another hot-bed previously prepared; or into 
part of the same bed, about four inches apart, 
in a nice, light, rich, Jeafy soil; here they 
should be gllowed to grow until the weather is 
suitable for planting them out, and should here 
become large stocky plants. 

Before planting out, an important thing is to 
harden them off thoroughly, which is to ex- 





pose them gradually to the open air, through the 
day, and finally at night, until, by the time 
they are planted out, they are thoroughly in 
ured to the exposure they are now to meet. 

Select a rich, moist piece of ground; and if 
sheltered from the North and West, so much 
the better; now move your plants with as much 
earth and fibrous roots, as you can hold in you: 
hands; plant on a showery day, or in the eve:.- 
ing, and water well; then cultivate thoroughly 
and keep them growing as rapidly as possible. 

It is best not to plant these things out tooearly, 
especially if not well hardened, as the leaves 
will turn blue, and they receive a check that 
takes them a long timeto recover. <A dozen or 
two good heads are worth hundreds of poor un- 
headed trash. 

Probably the best variety of any is, the Early 
Erfurt Mammoth. 
early in maturing; is hardy; short stalks; has 


As its name implies, it is 


large, tender, compact heads and small amount 
of leaves. Early Walcheren is an old variety, 
but is still highly esteemed. 

The Le Normand is an excellent variety; 
large, white and tender heads; but later than 
either of the above and not as sure to head, but 
fine when obtained. A head of cauliflower 
should be white, close, compact, soft and tender, 
and in shape like an inverted tea-saucer; and 


under favorable circumstances will be 


grown 
from the size of a saucer to that of a large din 
ner-plate. GC. 8. 
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[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 

ON THE CULTURE OF THE 
GRAPE VINE.—No. 3. 
BY DR- LOUIS L. KOCH, GOLCONDA, ILL. 

Third Spring—the Espalier.—Although not 
condemning the old custom (and which 1s still 
resorted to), that of giving proper support to 
the vine by posts; yet, fromthe third year on, 
I prefer an espalier, as by far more adapted to 
all its wants, of which you will find a most de- 
tailed representation in the engraving, in refer- 
ence to its different sizes and relations. 

Such a necessity becomes evident froin the 
espaliers with cross laths, as we find them in 
our laid-out vineyards in this country. Yet, 
while they are far superior to the mere post, 
they still do not answer the purpose, in the 
absence of up-and-down, or erect laths, as no- 
ticed in the engraving. These small up-and- 
down laths are indispensable, in order to raise 
a vine inits symmetry and beauty ; to support 
it, as its branches extend from year to year; 
and, when heavily laden with fruit in autumn, 
to give it air and sun, as well as to be able to 
most perfectly employ its entire vitality in har- 
mony with its own powers. The increase of 
the harvest gained by this object renders the 
additional trifle ofexpense altogether insignifi- 
cant. In order to elucidate the respective en- 
gravings, let the following explanations suffice. 

Use for the erect standing posts smooth rails 
of the most possible hard timber, seven feet long 
and four inches square. Cedar (not known to 
rot until thirty yearsoll) is the most desirable 
—next is Black Locust, which partakes of a 
similar quality, being able to withstand the rot 
at least twenty-five years. Both of them being 
rather costly and difficult to obtain, Sassafras, 


| Mulberry, Black Walnut, or Post Oak might be 
|resorted to. The lower ends of these posts are 
to be roughly pointed, and to be rammed in one 
}and a half feet by means of a heavy maul, to 
|be set ata distance of six feet apart, so that 
| the post will remain five and a half feet above 
the ground. ifthe soil should be too hard or 
stony, orif other obstacles should present them. 
selves, then with a well constructed post au- 
ger, bore holes, which probably will make ita 
To, 


posts take and nail two (perhaps half as heavy) 


little more expensive. and across, these 
smoothly split rails six and a half feet long 
(say of White Oak); the lower, one and a half 
feet, and the upper three and a half feet high or 
elevated from the ground. They are to be six 
inches longerthan the given distance between 
the posts, so as to give these rails three inches 
support on each side. 

Nail on these cross-Jaths the already named 
up-and-down laths, five feet long, two inches 
wide and a halfinch thick, for which purpose 
White Oak split will answer, while they are to 
be one foot apart from each other, and the 
lower part six inches from the ground, so that 
the upper end of them will nearly reach up to 
the posts. 

Such labor having been completed upon the 
espaliers, there will be scarcely any repairs 
necessary for the first eight years. A strict ob- 
servance of the dimensions will impart how- 
ever such a pleasing aspect to the entire struc- 
ture, and answer so well all the demands, any 
beautiful and expedient culture of the grape 
vine in every desirable form and execution may 
suggest, and, agreeably to the width of the 
terrace, will afford such free access to the sun 
and air from every side to the very ground, 
rendering all essential labor upon the vine feasi- 
ble, while it guarantees the highest possible 
yield, when the espalier afterwards presents it- 
selfin the fulness of its culture, than from any 
system of grape vine culture under the same 
dimensions can be realized. 

Such an espalier, properly treated, will ex- 
hibit in the fall of the year, when laden with 
grapes, a most charming aspect, while, in the 
meantime it most abundantly compensates all 
the pains-taking incurred, 

The names of the several parts of the vine, in 
connection with the design, are as follows: 

The vine comprehends all the several parts 
of the plant, unto the very ends of the summer 
branches, or such as have been produced in the 
at any time present summer. 

A. The stock is that part of the vine which 
reaches from the ground to the lateral branches. 

a. The Lateral Branches—Are likewise those 
ofthe old wood, and form the proper basis of 
the vine. 

6. The Bearing Branches—Are such as made 
their appearance during the last year upon the 
branches described under a, and are to bear 
fruit during the ensuing year. 

c. Tenons—Are also branches grown during 
the preceditg year, and their objeet being to 
produce wood rather than fruit, they have been 
cut back to one or at the highest two buds or 
eyes. 


d. Wood Branches—may be found at the 
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lower bud of each bearing branch and tenon, 
and are designed to furnish the wood for the 
new branches ofthe present summer. 

Some parts of the vine omitted for want of 
room in the engraving, will now receive our 
attention: 

Bearing Rods—Are such as have grown up- 
on the bearing branches during the ensuing 
summer, or upon the tenons in case they have 
retained two buds, likeunto the wood branches, 
but were reduced to three leaves above the last 
grape, as they are calculated merely to bear 
fruit. 

Layers—Are those young branches grown 
forth upon the different summer branches, the 
wood branches as well as the bearing rods— 
which young branches are situate between the 
leaf and fruit bud, and are entirely removed on 
the latter and partially on the former. 

Fruit Buds—Are those buds that 
the summer between 


form in 
the course of present 
branch and leaf, from which during the next 
year the young branches break forth with their 
grapes; the more and imperfect of 
which are frequently without any fruit and 
are for that reason called wood buds, 

Reserve Buds—Nature has furnished the 


feeble 


grape vine with these in order to make amends 
for any of the buds grown previously that 
might be destroyed ; they are at first scarcely 
but make their appearance in the 
given caseclose by the latter. 

Tendrils—Are found on al] branches, usually 
opposite to a leaf, but always to a grape.— 
Clinging to any converging object, affording 


visible, 


support to the tender branch or the ponderous 


grape, so enable the vine, abandoned to its | 


own natural growth, to reach the highest tree 


top, and there in airy heights to bring its pre-' 


cious fruit to perfection. 

The cultivation of the soil from this time on, 
and for all after-times, demands the same re- 
quisites as in the years previous, with this on- 
ly difference that, hereafter, on each approach- 
ing spring, it will require more thorough and 
deep cultivation, which (where to plow will be 
found to be impracticable) may be done witha 
large hoe, as is the practice in the wine coun- 
tries on the Rhine. This hoe is to be made of 
hard one third inch steel, twelve inches long, 
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| eight inches wide, with two prongs each three 
inches wide, and to extend several inches from 
| the handle, the ends of which prongs again di- 
vide into one inch prongs—that is, one inch 
from the bettom of the hoe. A strong handle, 
| three feet in length, should be well fastened to 
the same at an angle of 50° to the hoe. 


The application of such an implement, highly 
'adapted to this end, calls indeed for a muscu- 
‘lar arm, but fulfills completely the desired ob- 
‘ject, and may with equal effect be employed 
leven in very stony ground, turning the same 
| some 4 inches, and thus exposing it tothe atmos- 
/ phere. A common garden hoe will suffice in 
the subsequent cultivation of the soil, in order 
to preserve it clean and mellow, to be repeated 
| as often as necessary, and should be attended to 
two or three times during the summer, accord- 
jing to the weather. But it is to be much re- 
|commended that this labor be performed in 
clear, dry weather, so that the weeds may die, 
and the loosened ground may the longer stay 
| mellow. 
| The treatment of the young vine itself during 
the present year is still very simple in ite char- 
|acter. Besides careful and renewed removal of 
all buds and shoots produced in an improper 
place, the two uppermost buds, designed for fu- 
| ture laterals, are left growing to to the time of 
‘trimming in the fall, carefully fastened to the 
| espalier in their entire length with all their lay- 
| ers. 
| Third Fall.—In the fall, these two branches 
| are cut back to four buds, and the young vine 
,now presents a stock A, one and a half feet 


A 


hign with two laterals, perhaps one foot long. 
Needy branches furnish the exception, when 
each should be cut back to two buds. More of 
atrimming on account of a strong growth is 
much less needed. In the trimming or cutting, 
regard should be had to the greater or lesser 
distance between the buds, which is known 
frequently to differ very considerably. 

Ifthe vine were originally designed to be cul- 
tivated in the manner of post culture, I would 





. 





leave upon a short stock four of the upper buds, 
of which I would in the fall reduce the two 
feebler ones to tenons, and the other two to 
branches, containing about four buds, 





Alton Horticultural Society. 


Tuvurspay, January 3, 1867. 

Metat the residence of John M. Pearson, Monticello. 

W. C. Flagg in the cbair, 

Attention was called to a pear, sent to the editor of 
ibe Horticulturist, by Jesse Colby, of Meriden, N. H., 
regarded by him as the best samwmer pear extant. He 
says it is called the Darr, the Colby, the Udal, etc. 
Does not appear to be a seedling with us. 

It is described in Cole’s Frait Boak asa New Hamp- 
shire seedling; and, in Cox’s views the Bellissime 
d’Este orSupreme. Is no ether than the French Jar- 
gonelle, one of the rejected pears of American Pomo- 
logical Society. 

Messrs. Huggins & Hilliard have visited recently, 
the original tree. It is now one bundred years old! 
was always considered a seedling. They have both 
fruited it for several years, and consider it a profita- 
ble pear. Mr. Huggins commenced shipping on the 
10th of July, last year, and received $10 per bushel 
for them, These gentlemen have always known it by 
the name of Darr, or Richardson. 

The election of officers being in order, John M. 
Pearson was elected President. 

Vice Presidents--D. E. Brown, H.G, M’Pike 

Secretary—J, E. Starr. 

Treasurer—B. F. Long. 

Executive Board—E. 8. Hull, H. G. M’Pike, W, 
C. Flagg, J. Burton. 

CHAIRMEN OF STANDING COMMITTEES. 

Orehards—W. C. Flagg. 

Vineyards—D. Stewart. 

Fruits—E. 8. Hull. 

Flowers— Mrs. J. M, Pearson, 

Vegetables—E. A. Riehl. 

Entomology—J. Huggins. 

Botany—Mrs, E. 8. Hull. 

Ornithology—W. E. Smith. 

On motion— 

Resolved, To make application to the Legislature 
for a charter, and that W, C, Flagg be appointed to 
take the necessary steps to secure the object. 

Dr. Hull reported on the vieyard of J. E. Starr. 

This vineyard’contains by far the largest collection 
of grapes, yet plantod in this region; but not peing 
within couvenient distanee of our regular vineyar 
committee, it has received but casual observation 
from them. I have therefore consented to give im- 
pressions of two days spent in it, during the time of 
ripening; gratifying the pleasure of both sight and 
taste. The most prominent varieties cultivated are 
the following: 

ROGERS’ HYBRIDS. 

No. 1, a late grape, the leaves much injured by the 
shade of trees. The maturity of these grapes doubt- 
less was retarded by the proximity of forest trees. 
These consume the gasses in the atmosphere, and thus 
starve the vines. 

No. 2, vines healthy. In bunches, berries and color, 
it resembles the Concord. The grapes with the ex- 
ception of a few scattering berries were hardly ripe, 
skin thick, a highly spirited grape of good quality. 

No. 3, strong grower; foliage coarse, bunches 
loose, about the size of Catawba, berries one-third 
larger, of adark amber, quality nearly or quite equal 
to the Delaware. 

No. 4, should this grape continue to prove nearly 
as productive as the Concord, its abilities to resist 
disease, its great prodactiveness, and the superior 
quality of its fruit, combined, will make it one of the 
most desirable desert grapes. To our thinking it has 
just the right blending of sugar and acid to ony 
majority of tastes. Bunches of medium size, berri 
large, purple, ripening evenly. 

No. 5, vines vigorous, bunches of medium size, 
berries large, Catawba flavor. 

No. 9, canes of medium strength, foliage thick, 
healthy, a good bearer, hunches rather aboye the me- 
dium size, berries loose, color of Catawba, From the 
thiekness of its skin it ought to keep well, and bear 
distant transportation. Quality very good. 

No. 13, strong grower, bunches small and loose, 
berries medium to large, slightly foxy, tough, seeds 
large, hardly as good as Concord. . 

No. 15. Mr. Rogers, I believe, considers this his 
best number yet sent out. In canes and fruit it is 
about as vigorous and productive as the majority of 
the Roger’s Hybrids, quality best. To our taste it 
would be preferred to either of the others but for a 
slight unpleasant flavor about the skin, pulp a little 
hard. The slight roughness about the skin and firm- 
ness of pulp were, we think, due to the over-cropping 
of the vines, as we found specimens free from both, 
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No. 33. A high, vinous spirited grape, with ex- 
cess of acid, bunches small, compact, berries medium 
to large, color purple, covered with athick bloom. 

This and other of the Roger's seedlings, in foliage, 
are closely allied tothe Concord. The leaves although 
not quite so large, are as thick, and seem to resist the 
attacks of thrips, as well as that celebrated sort. 

Rebecca. Here as elsewhere in this region, under 
vineyard culture, it is worthless. Mildew and thrips 
defoliate the canes. 

Mary Ann or North Carolina; a rapid growing sort, 
leaves thick and very downy, free from thrips and 
mildew, unproductive. 

Diana. e found fifty vines of this variety heavily 
loaded with fruit, but nearly leafless from the attacks 
of the thrips, they being more numerous on this than 
on almost any other sort. Here as elsewhere in 
this vicinity, but for its insect enemies, the Diana 
would be bighly valued. 

Hartford Prolific; “ good to sell;” immunity from 
disease, productiveness and early maturity, are its 
only merits, the quality of fruit being third rate. 

Creveling—looks exhausted with but few loose 
bunches of fruit. Quality very good. 

Israella, vines four years planted have produced 
no fruit. 

Tona—one of the first to part with its leaves ; doubt- 
less unsuited to the West. 

Standing by the side of the Iona and Jsraella, and 
planted at the same time, were two hundred Dcla- 
ware vines, on one of which we counted forty-eight 
bunches of grapes, estimated four bunches to the 
pound. From the same vine were also grown nine 
layers and eight fruit canes of the average length of 
fourteen feet. 

Taylor’s Bullitt—nearly or quite as vigorous as 
Herbemont, shy bearer; must show more fruit, or 
give place to productive sorts. 

Offer or Raisin; great effort has been made to bring 
this grape into notice; Fox, pure. Elsinburgh, free 
grower ; all these grapes were eaten by the opossums. 

Herbemont, rampant grower, bunches with many 
small berries, ripen unevenly, somewhat blighted ; 
we saw no free-growing sort that impressed us so un- 
favorably, unless we except the following: 

Union Village, used up by thrips; bunches and 
berries resembling the Isabella; probably worthless. 

Anna, weak grower, unproductive. 

From that portion of the vineyard set with Con- 
cords, 800 bearing vines produced about 500 gallons 
ot wine. 

At the time of our last visit, the vintage of 1,000 
Catawbas was gathered, which we estimated at from 
four to eight pounds per vine. To those of us who 
are advocates ef deep and tborough preparation of 
the soil, these statements may appear somewhat start- 
ling, especially so, when we consider that the vines 
were planted in ground which had received no other 
preparation than that usually bestowed in ordinary 
farming. 

Our native vines have great powers of adaptation 
In the preparation of the ground for our own vine- 
yard, the soil was stirred to the depth of about three 
feet. Recently we had occasion te excavate a road 
through a portion of this vineyard, and at the depth 
of ten feet, we met with the roots of the vines in 
great numbers, apparently as healthy, and nearly as 
active as the surface roots. 

By request, Mrs. Hall made the following report on 
flowers: 

Your Committee on Flowers living in a somewhat 
frigid region on the bluffs, where the principal objects 
are ice, snow and evergreens, cannot find many words 
to write of their delicate beauty. We are happy to 
find our Monticello neighbors are blessed with a more 
Sa climate, as a boquet presented by Mrs. B. F. 

ebster to our hostess, evinces. 

The collection consists of Geraniums, Salvia, Stocks, 
Larkspur, Mountain Daisey, and other names un- 
known. 

We also find an ingenious piece of work by Miss 
Cora Godfrey, a circle and eross composed of Forest 
Moss and berries. The materials are at the hands of 
all, but few of us could arrange them as tastefully as 
in the present instance. The young lady deserves 
much credit. ‘ 





ooo 

Cotortnc Trees.—A London paper says: 
‘‘Newest among what Mr. Tennyson calls the 
‘fairy giftsof science,’ we notice an invention 
of Mr. Hyett to make trees imbibe color while 
growing. The results were exhibited lately at 
a conversazione of the Cirencester Royal Agri- 
cultural College, in the form of beautiful sec- 
tions and planchettes of wood, stained with va- 
rious hues. Metallic salts are introduced into 
the substance of the growing tree, apparently 
carried up by the sap, and forced into the fibre 
and cells of the stem.” 





[Reported for Colman’s Rural World by J. S. Maban.} 


Missouri State Horticultural Society. 
FIRST DAY. 


The Society held its Eighth Annual Meeting in the 
Supreme Court Room, in St. Louis, January 8th, 9th, 
10th and ith, 1867. 

The exhibition of fruits was fine. 
large attendance. 

The President, in reviewing the progress of the 
Society, said: 

* Have we not so far almost wholly neglected toen- 
courage and give direction to the planting and care 
of flowers and ornamental shrubs? Should not 
measures be taken to save from destruction some of 
the beautiful flowers which now grow wild in our 
forests and on our vast prairies? A few years bence 
we may look for them in vain. The march of the 
plow, the grazing of herds of stock, may have destroy 
ed many of the most fragrant and lovely. If we 
would rescue them, is not now the time it should be 
done ? 

“T will again invite the attention of those who grow 
fruits for market, to the project of establishing, by 
joint stock company or other association, of a fruit 
bazsar or exchange, where producer and consumer 
shall be brought together for exchange of products, 
fruits, wines, &c., with least possible expense of labor 
and money.” 

A communication from Hon. Norman J. Colman, 
member of the Legislature, was read, he being una- 
ble to attend. He offers many valuable suggestions, 
more particularly in reference to the raising of a fund 
for the establishment of a self-sustaining agricultural 
college. 

A communication from Mr. William Tanner, a fruit 
grower, of Leavenworth, was read. 

Mr. Tanner highly recommends a variety of apple 
called the Campbellite ; thinks his section peculiarly 
adapted to the growth of the apple and grape. 

The communication was accompanied with a sketch 
of the Campbellite apple, which upon inspection, the 
President declared not to be the white Pearmain, as 
had been supposed. 

A member stated that he had seen the variety re- 
ferred to, and was prepared to vouch for all that Mr. 
Tanner claimed in its behalf. 

The society, on motion of Dr. Edwards, Vice Pres- 
ident of the American Pomological Society, agreed 
upon the 11th of September next as the time of meet- 
ing for that Society in St. Louis, in accordance with 
a suggestion in the letter from President Wilder, as 
the time best suited to accommodate the eastern fruit 
growers, 

Mr. Geo. Husmann, read a report from the Com- 
mittee on Vineyards. 

It was said that whole vineyards had been desola- 
ted by the rosebug. 

Mr. Hullentirely concurred with the report of Mr. 
Husmann relativ: to late summer pruning. His ob- 
servations confirmed all that had been said. Late 
pruning was followed with the worst results. 

Mr. Jordan said pruning should be done before the 
the leaf bursts; after that, better leave this leaf and 
pinch above it. Pinch as soon as you can get hold of 
the end of the bud, when the third bunch of fruit is 
set. 

Various speakers referred to the fact that every 
where the Clinton Leaf is found to be full of little 
knots or lumps. They are caused by a fly. The 
eggs have been hatched, a very small white worm re- 
sulting. 

A series of resolutions were offered relative to the 
letter of N. J. Colman, atid to the Agricultural Col- 
lege. They were referred to a committe of five on 
that subject, consisting of Messrs. Tice, Harris, Clag- 
gett, Tracy and Leat: 

Prof. J. L. Tracy read an Essay on “The Morali- 
ties of Gardening.” 


RASPBERRY CULTURE DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Mason has fruited Black Cap, Philadelphia, 
Franconia and Kirtland. Regards the Philadelphia 
as the mostpromising. Makes strong canes, but very 
few suckers. Fruit good, but not first quality. Very 
productive. Berry solid, good for transportation. 

Propagated by cutting pieces of roots and starting 
in bot hpuse; will root from tips to some extent, but 
will not send upecanes. Franconia of no account, 
Kirtland better, next to Philadelphia. Philadelphia 
as prcfitable as the Doolittle Black Cap; is perfectly 
hardy. He cuts off the tops at proper hight to make 
it branch freely. It will bring $2 06 per gallon 
while the Doolittle brings about 90 cents. Kirtland 
is earlier; plants four feet in row. In Pennsylvania 
they expect 200 bushels to the acre. 

Dr. Morse had planted the Philadelphia two years 
since and had done well. But he had observed them 
to root at the tip. 

Mr. Reibl said it was entirely different from the 
St. Louis. 


There was a 





Mr. Mason said the Philadelphia was larger than 
the Allen or the Kirtland, and two or three times as 
large as the Doolittle, color same as the Allen—not a 
deep red. The best red berry for transportation. 

Mr. Platt of Chicago—knows of no berry in the Chi- 
cago market as large as the Doolittle grown in Mieh- 
igan. 


Mr. Trabue. He does not value the Kirtland be- 


/cause it suckers so much. The Red Raspberries are 


very fine for the honey bee. 

Mr. Huggins of Woodburn, IIL, said the Ohio Ev- 
erbearing was the most profitable with him; bad 
thrown out the Catawissa. The Ohio bears large ber- 
ries early, and throws up new vanes; in a month 
brings a new crop, and keeps on with a small yield 
till frost. The greatest difficulty is to propagate. 
Sells them at 25 cents a plant and never can get 
enough. 

Mr. Snedeker says it isa remarkably good berry— 
bears well and keeps on till frost. 

Mr. Pittengill said he had picked a dish in Decem 
ber. Gathered over a peck at first picking, from his 
original bush—obtained from Mr. Huggins. Propa- 
gates readily from roots—and somewhat from layers. 
Has some Seedlings from it that are promising. 

Mr. Husman confirms all said. 

Mr. Hugyins never covers them, but if broken down 
it springs up and blossoms at onee. It is black. 

Mr. Mason said the Merveille or Belle DeFontenay 
(a red berry) was valuable. Many berries, though 
some imperfect. 

Mr. Snedeker condemns it. He has a kind of Ev- 
erbearing Raspberry brought from Arkansas—but 
seems to be the same as the Ohio. 

Dr. Hull received the Ohio from the Choctaw Coun- 
try, where it grows wild. He confirms all the praise. 
But it is so difficult to propagate. A lady of his ac- 
quaintance layers it early and covers with forest 
leaves. He cuts the roots and puts them into hot-beds 
at 90 degrees. The Belle De Fontenay or Marvel of 
Four Seasons, will produce a very large crop—if well 
cultivated all the season. Twice as large as other 
sorts—perfectly hardy and bears twice, will not bear 
transportation. 

Mr. Hilliard. 
growing wild, larger than his in his garden. 
it too far south for Black Cap here. 

Mr. Trabue said the Thornless Black Cap was at- 
tracting much attention East. 

Mr. Snedeker said the Purple Cane would grow 
well and produce large crops—not very solid—one of 
the best. 

Mr. Pettengill said the Ohio was almost thornless 
as also Purple Cane. 

The principal feature of the evening was the ad- 
dress of Mr. Wm. E. Smith of Alton, on “ Horticul- 
tural Associations.” 

It was finely prepared and delivered, and was lis- 
tened to with great interest. 


In Minnesota he saw the Black Cap 
Thinks 


DISCUSSION ON APPLES. 


The Paradise Sweet was pronounced a splendid ap- 
ple, very solid now—January 8th—keeps till May; 
tree very upright. 

The Limber Twig was said to be a great bearer— 
excellent for cider—keeps long ; second rate quality. 

Yellow Belleflower a poor bearer. 

Pryor’s Red—the best apple to eat, bears late. 

Smith’s Cider—a good bearer, second quality. Tree 
blights—limbs die. 

Newtown Pippin does well on Turkey Hill, a high 
point in St. Clair county, Ill. 

The Domine—a nice tree to grow and sell—at Bun- 
ker Hill utterly worthless—rots. 

Dr. Hullhas four trees forty years of age, had 
thought it one of the best; very large and good. 

The Smith's Cider was commended by another as 
good, and an early bearer—valuable—known it forty 
years. 

Rome Beauty—a good variety—but prefers Smith’s 
Cider, as it bears better. 

Mr. Huggins called attention to the Scps of Wine— 
one of the most profitable, Ripens a tittle before 
Red June and carries excellently. Bears more regu- 
larly than any other apple. 

Mr. Hilliard propagated it twenty years. Thinks 
it the most profitable apple he has. Bears carriage 
well; above common size; flesh white, with some red 
streaks. 

Dr. Hull said this was commonly called the best 
early apple. Improves by carriage, will not rot by 
bruising ; does not ripen together; thinks this variety 
is not the true Sops of Wine. Others said it was 
true. Isvery dry. Bears young. Do not bruise in 
picking—can shake them from the trees. 

Mr. Snedeker had raised it twenty years. It looks 
well—will sell to people who do not know them; 
will take more than one glass of cider to wash one 
down. Birds won’t pick it—get discouraged before 
they get through theskin, He sold them—tho Lord 
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knows who bought them—he pitied the man. Good to 


roast. He recommends the Red Margaret a little ap- 


ple—-but good. 
Mr. Huggins--The Sops of Wine is sub-acid—not 
sour; the birds eat them—also the bees. The skin is 


tough—but not the flesh. It was generally agreed to 
be one of the most profitable. 

{To be continued in our next.) 
Villa Ridge (Ill.) Horticultural Society. 

Ep. Rurat Wortp: The Society met this 
afternoon at 2 o’clock, and was called to order 
by the President. 

“The following officers were elected for the 
current year: 

O. Edson, President. 
Martin Harnish, Vice-Presidents. L. F. Crain, 
Secretary. J.H. Crain, Cor.Sec. Joseph Lut- 
kin, Treasurer. A.M. Brown, George Minnich 
and J. H. Crain, Executive Committee. 

The Society then discussed the subject of 
building a hall in connection with a house 
about to be erected by J. K. Frost, in which 
the President, Judge Brown, Mr. Minnich and 
others participated. It was determined that 
the Executive Committee confer with Mr. Frost 
and agree on such terms as would in their 
mind meet the approval of the Society. 

The members are making great exertions to 
raise funds to build a hall, and are meeting 
with good success. They will, no doubt, have 
a hall completed in which they can hold Fruit 
Exhibitions during the incoming season. 

Villa Ridge, Jan. 26. L. F.C. 
FRUIT AND FRUIT LANDS IN 
MISSISSIPPI. 

N.J. Couman, Esq.—I came to this place— 
—Bovina—on the lst of January last. I have 
not seen more than five or six degrees of frost, 
and that only on a few nights in the early part 
ofthe month. We have had dry weather here, 
but were visited last night—19th—by a thun- 
der storm, that left us no reason to complain. 

Business is dull, owing to the poverty of the 
people ; crops a partial failure last year, season 
80 wet that weeds took possession. The coun- 
try suffered much during the war—most of the 
houses burnt and fences taken away. 

This is, I think, one of the best fruit regions 
in the United States. It seems to be the home 
of the pear and peach—and apples do as well 
as any where. Early Harvest is the favorite 
early apple, and is worth two or three dollars 
per bushel. We have varieties here that are 
late keepers and are very profitable. Tillot- 
son and Early York peaches are sold at $10 
per bushel frequently, in New Orleans. They 
know nothing of Hale’s Early. Pear trees do 
not blight much here, which may be owing to 
the mild winters. In the spring of 1857, a 
severe frost occurred after the fruit was formed, 
and during the summer the blight appeared, 
and many trees perished. Perhaps it is rightly 
called “frozen sap blight.” Dr. Hebron’s father 
had a pear orchard from which be sold one 
year twenty thousand dollars’ worth of fruit ; 
but during the siege of Vicksburg it was almost 
destroyed; the federal cavalry occupied it as a 
camping ground. 

Land is almost given away here, and I be- 
lieve it is so all over this Southern country.— 
Old places, with houses and fences gone, can 


Joseph Lufkin and 
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be had at from one to ten dollars per acre. It 


| 


| 
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Wickes’ Spirit or tHe Times.—For some 


is rough land and broken by ravines, but is|/reason we have failed to receive lately this 


good fruit land. About Jackson, however, and 
along the railroad running north from New 
Orleans, the land is more level, and splendid for 
corn, cotton or fruit, and is also heavily timber 
ed. All the old, worn-out cotton fields through 
Tenn. and Miss. would produce the finest kind 
of fruit, but the owners do not understand it. 
Yours truly, E. J. C. 
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SUBSCRIPTION RECEIPTS. 

We are pleased to state that our receipts for 
subscriptions for the new volume—the 19th— 
up to this writing have surpassed our most 
sanguine anticipations. Our friends and pa- 
trons have labored incessantly to advance the 
interests of the Rural World, and have rolled 
up for it the most flattering lists of new sub- 
scribers. For all of this we return our sincere 
thanks, and shall put our best foot forward to 
furnish such a journal as will commend itself 
to the agricultural public everywhere. Many, 
who were subscribers before the war, are, now, 
renewing their subscriptions. There is a large 
influx of farmers from other States settling 
here, and they too are subscribing for the Ru- 
ral—preferring a home agricultural paper. The 
prospects before us are truly cheering, and we 
hope the day is not distant when we shall have 
upon our subscription books the names of at 
least one hundred thousand of the best farmers 
in the Mississippi valley. 

We are thankful to our friends for their 
patronage—for their earnest efforts in behalf 
of our journal, and we shall strive to conduct 
it 80 as to merit the approval of all good men. 


— 














BACK NUMBERS. 

Some of our friends who have sent clubs are 
in doubt as to whether we can supply back 
numbers from January first, and seem on that 
account to hold back from making efforts to 
obtain clubs. Don’t stop on that account, 
friends—we have amply supplied ourselves, so 
that all who subscribe within a reasonable 
time may have the volume complete. 





Dorxinc Fow.is.—Mrs. Mary B. Easton, of 
Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, writes to know 
where the Dorking variety of poultry can be had, 
and price per pair, for pure stock. Any of our 
readers having the pure stock, will confer a 
favor by addressing Mrs. Easton. 

EI, Bi 5 " 

Tue Beexerrer’s Text Boox.—A very inter- 
esting work on the subject of bee culture, con- 
taining directions for tne management of bees 
in every month of the year, and illustrating the 
nucleus system of swarming and Italian Queen 
rearing. Sent by mail, in paper cover, for 40 
cents, by Allen Tupper, Brighton, Iowa. 





A Club agent, remitting us a batch of sub- 
scribers’ names and money, relates the following 
novel method of planting apple trees: “A farm 
erin this neighborhood, who does not believe 
in book farming, set out his apple trees by ta» 
king a post-hole auger and. boring down two 
feet deep; into these holes he forced in the roots 
of his trees. This was in meadow in the Mo, 
river bottom—-and, strange to tell, a good many 
of the trees lived.” 





excellent journal devoted to the Farm, Turf, 
Field Sports, Stage, &c. We can’t do without 
t. What stock man can? Any one who de- 
sires to have the latest and freshest news and 
information on all the topics of the day—par- 
ticularly relating to the Horse, the Turf, Field 
Sports, &e., should subscribe for it. Itis pub- 
lished by George Wilkes, at» 201 William St., 
New York, at $5 per annum. 


—— 


PROSPECT FOR PEACHES. 

The prospect for a crop of peaches the en- 
suing season, is very flattering. The weather 
has been so uniform and so settled during the 
winter, that not a bud has yet been injured.— 
Unless we yet have a severe cold snap, we 
shall have the largest peach crop next sum- 
mer that we have had for many a year. We 
shall have peaches from the valleys and low 
grounds, as well as from the hill tops. But 
our peach orchardists need have no fears ot 
low prices, unless the cholera should prevail. 
The severe winters of 55—6 and again of 62—3, 
have killed so many trees that we need not 
fear overstocking the market. Prune your 
trees skillfully, so they will not overbear, and 
even then thin out the fruit carefully, so that 
your peaches will all be fair and large and 
blushing, and they will find a ready sale; 
while the small, insipid, color-less, inferior 
ones will go-a-begging. Good fruit is always 
in demand, and orchardists will be well re- 
warded by bestowing more labor and skill up- 
on the production of the largest and best. The 
production and marketing of fruit is an im- 


portant subject, and deserves mach study and 
thought. 


ARTESIAN WELLS. 

Ep. Rurat Worwp: I wish to inquire it 
there are any artesian wells in this State— 
whereabouts—and the depth and the cost per 
foot. F. H. H. 


Repty.—The only artesian well that we 
know of in Missouri, is at the Sugar Refinery 
in St. Louis. It is several thousand feet deep 
—the deepest we believe of any in the world. 
We are unable to tell the cost per foot. Pro- 
bably by addressing a letter to that establish- 


ment, you could get the information, 
a ee 


A GREAT STORY. 

It will be seen by an advertisement on page 
60 of this journal that the New York Weekly 
is publishing another new story from the pen 
of the renowned romancer, Leon Lewis. 
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Tue New Avusurn “Kirnsy” Reaper ayp Mower 
—This popular machine, manufactured by Messrs. 
D. M. Osborne & Co., Auburn, N.Y. (see advertise- 
ment on last page), is now offered to the farmers of 
our State and the South-west, through the St. Louis 
Agent, Mr. Ransom, who bas established for the 
manufacturers, a Warehouse, Office, Sample Room 
and Repair Depot, at 1246 Broadway, “Whittier 
Buildings,” St. Louis. This is the ““Ausurn Kirsy” 
and not the “Buffalo Kirby” formerly sold in Missou- 
ri, but a very different and much improved machine, 
andthe facilities of the manufacturers, as shown in 
the advertisement, enable them to furnish it at prices 
lower than any other machine, and at the same time 
warrant them superior. Call and sce them. lt 
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BEAUTY, WIT AND GOLD. 


In her bower, a widow dwelt; 


At her feet, three suitors knelt: 
Each, adored the widow much ; 


Each, essayed her heart to touch. 


One, had wit; and one, bad gold; 
And one, was cast in beauty’s mold: 
Guess, which was it, won the prize— 


Purse, or tongue, or handsome eyes ? 


First, appeared the handsome man, 
Proudly peeping o’er her fan; 

Red his lips and white his skin: 
Could such beauty fail to win? 


Then, stepped forth the man of gold; 
Cash he counted, coin be told; 
Wealth, the burden of his tale: 
Could such golden projects fail? 


Then, the man of wit and sense, 
Moved her with his eloquence; 

Now, she heard him with asigh ; 
Now, she blushed, she knew not why ; 


Then, she smiled to hear him speak ; 
Then, the tear was on her cheek :— 
Beauty, vanish! Gold, depart! 

Wit, has won the widow’s heart! 


oe 


THE TURKISH BATH. 

The following is a private letter from Chas. 
H. Shepard, M.D., proprietor of the celebrated 
Water Cure Establishment, at No. 63 Colum- 
bia St., Brooklyn Heights, New York, written 
It will explain itself. 





in reply to one from us. 

Much attention is now being given to the) 
Turkish Bath, and those who are about erect-| 
ting residences, with all modern conveniences, 
or who are re-modelling old ones, or who desire 
to have this Bath, will find Dr. Shepard’s let- 
ter interesting and valuable. In future num- 
bers we shall publish more on this subject. 

N. J. Couman, Esg.—-In regard to the Bath, 





I am pleased to learn that you are contempla- 
ting using part of your house for a Turkish | 
Bath, and have no doubt but that you will even-| 
tually find it to give ample satisfaction for all 
the outlay and trouble. I say, eventually—for 
it does not apparently work well always, It} 
needs to be understood and persevered in, to} 
experience its fullest benefits. 

You ask me what is the best way to heat the 
air of the bath room? 
upon circumstances. 


I consider that depends | 
So far as the heat itself | 
is concerned, I think it makes but little differ- | 
ence how it is heated, provided there is an) 
abnndant supply of fresh, hot air of the re-| 
quisite temperature. Ventilation is a prime! 
requisite. My own bath is heated by steam! 
pipes, which radiate the heat direct y in the, 


| 


| 


other purpose in the house, a bath room could | 


room. Where you have steam heat for any 
be arranged from the same boiler very satis- 
factorily and cheaply. There is another form 
of heating by hot-air flues, which is, no doubt, 
much cheaper—for there you get direct radia- 
tion from tue fire itself. Then, again, a small 
room might easily be heated from a stove. I 
saw several small baths heated that way while 
in Europe. 

I faney this—that if I were to build a large 
bath, [ would heat it by hot-air flues. Were | 
I to adapt a bath to a house already built, 1) 
would use steam, as safer from fire and more 
Were I 
construct only a small bath, would use the 
Cuas. H. Sugeparp. 


easily put where ‘twas wanted, to 


stove. Respectfully. 


: BS OP LT ee 
DATES OF SACRED EVENTS. 
Our Saviour was born on Wednesday, Decem- 
ber 25, 4707, Julian period ; 193d Olympaid 
(2d year, 6th month); A. U. C. 747 (9th month, 

oth day); Julian year, 39. 

He was baptised by St. Jobn in the river Jor- 
dan on Sabbath (Saturday), January 6, 4738. 

His public entry into Jerusalem was on Palm 
Sunday, March 21, 4741, Julian period; 201st 
Olympaid (4th year, 9th month); A. U.C. 780 ; 
Julian year 73, A. D. 28; 19th year of the as 
sociate reign of the Emperor Tiberius; 15th 
year of his sole reign. 

He was betrayed by Judas Iscariot on the 
following Wednesday evening, March 24. 

He celebrated the Passover and instituted the 
Eucharist on Thursday evening, March 25. 

On Friday morning, March 16, at the 3d 
hour, or 9 o’clock, he was nailed to the cross ; 
the hour when the lamb of the daily morning 
sacrifice was offered in the Temple. At the 9th 
hour, or 30’clock, p. m., when the lamb of the 
daily evening sacrifice was offered in the Tem- 
ple, he expired. At5p.m., His body was ta- 
ken down and deposited in the tomb of Joseph of 
Arimathea. 

On the first Easter Sunday, Mar. 18, about the 
beginning of the morning watch, 3 o’clock, a.M., 
He rose from the dead. It was the morrow after 
the last Jewish Sabbath, when, according to 
the law, the first sheaf of the earliest ripe grain 
was waved in the Temple, by which the whole 
harvest was sacrificed, that Christ, ‘‘ the first 
fruits,” rose from the dead, asa type and pledge 


of the future resurrection of His faithful fol- 
lowers. 
On Thursday, May 6, He ascended into 


Heaven. 
On Sunday, May 16, the day of Pentecost, 
the Holy Ghost descended upon the aposties and 


disciples. 
e+e 


Havoc or War.—Some idea of the terrible 
havoc of the American war may be gathered 
from the following figures: In the desperate 
encounter at Chickamauga, Rosecrans lost 16,- 
851 men, and at Murfreesboro 12,085; at Peters- 
burgh laiding Grant lost 18,573, at Vicksburg 
9.875, and at Mission Ridge 7,000; at Gaines’ 


Mills, Peach OrcharJ, Savage Station, Glendale, 
White Oak Swamp and Malvern Hill, McClellan 


lost 70,000, and at Antietam 11,426; Hooker 
lost in his campaign in the Wilderness 20,000 ; 
Burnside at Fredericksburg 12,000 : and Grant’s 
united losses, from the time of crossing the 
Rapidan, in his final campaign, to the surren- 
der of Lee, are computed at 90,000. 
———————»+2ee——____ 


gray color constitutes a favorable sign in the 
evening—an unfavorable one in the morning, 
The clouds are full of meaning in themselves, 
If they are soft, undefined and feathery, the 
weather will be fine; if the edges are hard 
sharp and definite, it will be foul. Generally 
speaking, any deep, unusual hues betoken wind 
and rain, while the more quiet and delicate 
tints bespeak fair weather. Simple as_ these 
maxims are, the British Board of Trade nag 
thought fit to publish them for the use of sea. 
faring men. 


~7ee 


SCRAPS. 
When trials come—look out for good ; these 
showers will always drop gems. 


When a man is nearest Heaven, he is also 


nearest the place where angels fell. 
What flower is most desired by the disap- 


pointed lover? Hearts-ease. 


There are periods of gloom that seem epi- 


demic. Patience is the best medicine then. 


Habit wears off the edge of novelty—so that 
a man flying would soon be as little interest 
ed in his rial voyage as the pedestrian. 

Apt sayings are likesharp points—they make 
impressions. 

Money is a fever; the soonera man is cured 
the sooner he will be out of danger. 

The most get rich by saving ; poor, by spend- 
ing. 

We must make wealth our own; it must:be 
part of ourselves —our own bone and brain must 
have secured it—else it is another’s, and it will 
take take wings and leave us. 

_ — - . 

Tue Herarp or Heatran anp JOURNAL OF 
Prysican Courure, for January and February, 
are both rich in the very best matter trom the 
best authors. ‘The scholarly article in the 
January number, on the Sacredness of the Body, 
alone is worth more than the entire subscription 
price, to say nothing of fifty other articles. 
The February number contains a most interest 
ing article from H. W. Beecher on Health 
Laws; one by Greeley, on Buildings tor the 
Poor; and others on Muscular Power, Body 
and Brain, Home Treatment of Diseases of the 
Liver, and a feast of good things for both sick 
and well. $2 a year—20 cents a namber. 

A large picture of ‘‘ Lincoln at Home,” on 
steel, 19x24 inches, for 2 subscribers and $4; or 
a picture for each one of a Club of 10 and $20. 
Miller, Wood & Co., 15 Laight street, New York. 


following: 

Loursvitir, Ky., January, 1867.—Dear Sir :—In 
August, 1865, my son, William Henry, (usually ealled 
Willie McCarty,) was induced to leave home, and was 
not heard of fur some months. My first information 
of his whereabouts was in the subsequent wintet, 
when I understood he was carrying the mail between 
Lexington and Independence, Missouri. Before I 
could reach those cities, he had left that part of the 
country. Some weeks afterwards, Rev. Mr. MeFar- 
land, of the Missouri Conference, saw him in St. Louis, 
and understood from him that he was going to Chica- 
go. After diligent inquiry, I cannot find or hear of 
him in that city, and can get no trace of him elsewhere, 

Willie McCarty is little over 15 years old, light hair, 
gray eyes, slender form, ready and intelligent in com- 
,Versation, and very fond of reading. When he left 
home he was remarkably temperate and abstemiousin 
his hal its, using no spirituous liquors, tea, nor coffee. 
The only reason given for bis abaconding was his dis- 





How to Jupce THE WEATHER BY THE Sky.— 
The colors of the sky at different times afford 
wonderlully good guidance. Not only does a 
bright sunset presage fair weather, but there 
are other tints which speak with clearness and 
acenracy. <A bright yellow in the evening in- 
dicates wind; a pale yellow wet; a neutral 


satisfaction with his school and a desire to see the 
iworld. Itis belicved he went off with some adven- 
| turous young men, who, having served their time im 
|the army, Were returning through Ky. to Mo 
| Myself and family are much distressed at Willie’ 
absence, and will pay a liberal reward forany informé& 
| tion respecting him. Address H. M. McCarty, Indu 
| trial and Commercial Gazette Office, Louisville, Ky. 
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TREATMENT OF INJuRIES.—l. Send for medical aid ; 
let the sufferer be put to bed as soon as possible ; re- 
move all remains of clothing about the injured parts, 
cutting with extreme caution, as it is of the first im- 
portance to avoid tearing the skin or breaking a blis- 
ter. If this is not attended to, the future danger will 
be greatly aggravated. If possible to avoid it, the 
water must not be let out of the blister. 2. 
readiest thing at hand, cover all the injured parts 
tenderly with clean cotton wool, or what is commonly 
ealled wedding, the cleaner and purer the better (the 
best for the purpose is kept by druggists;) it relieves 
Linen rag suaked in a mixture 
nd linseed also 





by excluding the air. 
of equal parts of limewater 
It is better to avoid cold 


oil, 





forms a good dressing. 3. 
applications. They certainly allay pain; buat, unless 
the cold be maintained the momentary relief is fol 


lowed by a considerable aggravation of the suffering. 
In extensive burns, moreover, cold water tre ‘ly ap 
plied is not unattended by danger, 4, From thirty 
six to to fifty hoursafter the injury, the blisters will 
present a milky appearance and show surrounding 
infummation. When this is the ease, they may b« 
opencd with the point of a large needle; 
burns may then be simple wax or oil 
But so much dep: nds 
of health of the sufferer, tiat it 
to secure medical attendance. 5 
cover a person in a state of insensibility from 
fect of smoke, dash cold water in the face, or cold 
and hot water alternately. this fail, turn 
him on his face, with the arms folded under his fore- 
head. Apply pressure along the back and ribs, and 
turn the body gradually on the side; then again slow- 
ly on the face, repeating the pressure on the back. 
Persevere with these alternate rolling movements, 
about sixteen times a minute, until respiration is re 
stored. A warm bath will now complete the recovery. 


spread on tint. 


is desirable, 
1 


as possible, Lu re- 


the ef- 


+} 1] 
Should 


To Cook BrersteAk.—Place the fryiug-pan, wiped 
dry, over the stove, and let it become very hot; mean- 
time, mangle the steak, pepper and salt it, then lay 
itin the hot dry pan, which must be instantly covered 
as tightly as possible. Turn the steak every halt 
minute, keeping it covered as much as _ possible 
When nearly done, lay a small piece of butter 
upon it, and if much gravy is wanted, add a table 
spoonful of strong, good coffee. In three minutes 
from the time the steak goes into the pan itis ready 
for the table. 


e+e 
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ga There are persons, suffering in mind, body and | 


soul, through Dyspepsia—such can be cured, without 
drugs, physician, or poisonous bitters, by sending 
their symptoms and One Dollar, for full directions. 
Direct your letter to St. Louis, Mo. Post-office box, 
twenty-four sixty-one, and be sure to describe your 
symptoms in the letter. Save your lifeand be happy. 
+ ee . 
{Reported for Colmans’ Rural World.] 
METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 
BY A. FENDLER, ESQ., ALLENTON, MO. 
JANUARY, 1567. 
Thermometer in open air. 
1AM. 2PM. Oem. 
14.8 29.9. 21.3 
Maximum temp. 61.0, 31st, 2 P.M. 
Minimum  — 7.0; 2d, 7 A.M. 
Range, 68.0 
Barometer—height reduced to freezing point. 
TAM. 2P.M. 9 P.M. Mean ot Monti. 
29.573, 29.518 29.535. 29.542 
Maximum, 30.070, 17th, 2 P.M. 
Minimum, 28,798, 20th, 7 A.M. 


Mean of Month. 


oo it) 


Range, 1.272 
Amount of rain and melted snow, 2.66 
Depth of snow, 13} inches. 

i par Oe ese tae ee 
We refer our musically inclined readers to 
the advertisement of Geo. A. Prince & Co., 
of Buffalo, N.Y., and Chicago, Ill. Music, 
when produced by a good instrnment and ac- 
panied by the human voice, is oue of the purest 
of home enjoyments. It smooths the rough 
corners of life, purifies the character, soothes 
the saddened heart, and inspires to a better 
existence. If every hometo which our journal 
goes was enlivened with the sweet melody of 
a Melodeon or Organ discoursing its soul- 
cheering strains, what a mighty change would. 
result. Send for a circular to Prince & Co. 


ins 





VGMESTT DEPARTMENT, | eremrums ro cvs agents. 


As the | 


dressing for} 


on Circumstances and the state} 


as soon} 





| To any person sending us the names of Four! 
Subscribers and Six Dollars, we will send post- | 
age prepaid, Two Dozen Puiants of the Saint | 
Louis Rasrserry, or Two Dozen Piants of 
Doo.irrLe’s Improvep Buack Cap RaspBerry, 
}or Six well rooted Concorp Grave VINEs. 

| Toany person sending a Club of Ten and 
| FirreeN Do.Lars, we will send free, Turee 
| Times the number of any one of the above Pre- 
|miums, or ALL Tureg of the abovenamed Pre- 
|miums, as the Agent may choose. 

| To any person sending us a Club of Fiery | 
| Subseribers at Two Dollars each, we will de- 
| liver, suitably packed at any express office or 
| other place in St. Louis, one of WILLCOX & 
\GIBBS’ splendid FAMILY SEWING MA- 
|CHINES, worth $58. 

| Or, tor Seventy-five Subscribers, at our low- 
| est club rates, viz., $1.50 each, we offer the 
jsame Premium. 

The WILLCOX & GIBBS’ FAMILY SEW- 
ING MACHINE, is one of the most popular in 
the country; is very simple and strong, uses a 
straight needle, runs very light, and is warrant- 
ed in all respects. 

ANOTHER SPLENDID PREMIUM, 

We offer as an additional Premium, one of 
Wueecer & Witson’s Sew1ne Macu ines, worth 
in St. Louis, Sevenry-Five Douuars, with glass 
cloth presser, hemmer, braider and corder, all 
complete and warranted, to any person who 
will send us Seventy-five Subscribers at our 
cach. Or the 
same premium to the getter up of a club of 


lowest club rates, viz., $1.50 
Fifty, at $2 each. Here is a chance for every 
one to get a No. | Sewing Machine, at a cheap- 
We are de- 


er rate than ever before offered. 


inducements that the 
Rural World shall circulate in the family of 


termined to offer such 


every reading farmer in the West. 

If any agent fails to make uphis club to the 
full size, he can send on such names as he can 
get, and the balance in money, and the Sewing 
Machine will be deliveredto him or her. Here 
is a good chance for doing good and being well 
rewarded for it. 

PREMIUM 1N TREES AND PLANTS. 

There are many who wish to plant Fruit 
Trees and Small Fruits. To such we will say, 
that we will pack, and deliver at any Express 
or other office in St. Louis, the following spe- 
cial assortment of Fruit Trees and Small Fruits, 
upon their sending to us the names of Thirty 
Subscribers, at 31.50 each. This assortnent 
will fill the requirements of a small family. 

25 apple trees, best early and late. 
6 peach % ts 
6 dwarf pear, 
6 grape vines, 3 varieties. 
12 currants, 2 varieties. 
gooseberries. 
Lawton blackberries. 
Doolittle raspberries. 
St. Louis : 
50 strawberries assorted. 


““ e 


12 
12 
12 
12 


It is not necessary that those who compose a 
elub should receive their papers at the same 
Post-office. 

Clubs can at any time be enlarged. 

Single subscribers who remit $2 for their sub- 
;scripiions, can afterwards send the names ol 
three more subscribers and four more dollars, 
land thus form aclub of four for six dollars. 
3e careful to give the name of the post-oflice 








for each subscriber 


The Best Are the Cheapest. 
This maxim was never better illustrated than 
in theuse of D. B. De Land & Co.’s Best Chem- 


ical Salaratus. It is the best in the world, and 
the purchaser gets a full equivalent for the 
money paid, in a pure healthy article. To buy 
any other is a waste of money. To use any 


other is trifling with a great blessing—bealth. 
Use it in place of Soda. 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS, 


Nortons’ Virginia Vines, and Early Goodrich 
Potatoes, bk. A. Riehl, Alton, Ill, page 63 
The Kirby Mower and Reaper, D. M. Usborne 
& Co.,. Manufacturers, Auburn, N Y., Dick 
Ransom, Agent at St. Louis, page 64 
Sheep for sale—2vu0 head, page 59 
lhe Greatest Story of ‘he Age, page 60 
Prince & Co.’s Melodeons and Automatic Or- 
gans, Buitilaio & Chicago, page 60 
Cane Seed, Blymyer, Day & Co., Mansfield, O. 
page 60 

Bloomington Nursery, F. K. Phoenix, page 61 
Hospital Pigs, Insane Hospital, Jacksonville, 
I}linois, - - - page Oh 
Miama Black Cap Raspberry Plants, W. S. 
Combs, Collinsville, IIL, - page 61 
Sweet Potatoes and Metcalf Strawberry, Kk. A. 
Rieh!, Alton, IIl., - page 61 
Fruit and Flower Plates, Joseph Prestele, Jr., 
lowa City, - - - page 61 
Dahlias. Flower Seeds by Mail. Bedding 
Plants. Henry Michel, St. Louis, page 61 
Sweet Potatoes, W. B. Caldwell, Paris, Ill. p. 61 
How to Raise 100 Bushels of Corn per Acre. 
H. Watkin, Publisher, Cincinnati, O. page 59 





How to raise 100 bushels of 
CORN to the Acre, 


Or a good crop on any soil; with Useful and Practical 
Hints to Every Farmer. By R. P. Prosser. Sent 
Free by mail for 25 cents, six copies for $1. Address 
H. WATKIN, Publisher, 230 Walnut Street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Feb15 2t 


SMALL FRUIT BOXES. 
By the i000, or 10,000 
or 100,000!!! 


[have been appointed SOLE AGENT for the State 
of Missouri, for the sale of 


Hallock’s Patent Quart Fruit 


Boxes, with Cases for holding the same— 
furnished complete, in any quantity. 

This is the best and cheapest Small Fruit Box yet 
patented, and can be furnished so cheap that it may 
go with the fruit, and if not returned the loss will 
not be felt. 

Those having STRAWBERRIES, RASPBER- 
RIES or BLACKBERRIES to market, will do well 
to correspond with the undersigned. 








NORMAN J. COLMAN, St. Louis. 
FOR SALE. 
About 200 head of 


\ 
SHEEP avout 
Ewes in lamb by 


thorough-bred Merino Bucks— 
will have Lambs about the first of April. They are 
large-bodied, heayy-fieeced sheep—being crosses of 
the Cotswold, &., upon our best native breeds. They 
are within thirty miles of St. Louis. They are offer- 
ed atthe low price of 


Three Dollars Per Head, 


‘Vhich is only about half their value. Any one 
wishing to e gage in Sheep Husbandry will find this 
RARE OPPORTUNITY. 
will be let to responsible parties in 
e wards on equal shares for the wool 
Address, SHEPHERD, 
zan’s Rural World, St. Louis, Mo. 


| not sold 
‘8 of Fil* 
} ineres 
Care 
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Si. Louis Wholesale Market 


Corrected for Cotman’s Rurat Wortp, by 


SHRYOCK & ROWLAND, 


Successors to W. P. & L. R. Shryock, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
COTTON & TOBACCO FACTORS, 


And Agents for the sale of Manufactured Tobacco. 
210 Levee and 216 Commercial St., St. Louis. 
Particular attention paid to the purchase of Planta- 

tion Supplies and General Merchandise. 





eee ee_5_o__5e_ eee oO 


February 12, 1867. 
Cotton—2xe to 30 PB fb. 
Tobacco—Lugs, $2.85 to 3.50 ® 100 ths. 
Shipping leaf, $6.50 to 11.00. 
Manufacturing leaf, $10.00 to 35.00. 
Hemp—Hackled tow, $145 P ton. 
Hemp, $150 @ 160. 

Lead—$8.75 ® 100 tbs. 

Hides—Dry salt, l6c; Green do. 93 ® tb. 
Dry flint, 19¢ ® tb. 

Hay—$21.00 @ 22.00 ® ton. 

Wheat—Spring, $2.25 to 2.40, ® bush. 
Winter, $2.60 to 2.77 ® bus. 

Corn—78c to 83 PB bus. 

Oats—65c to 68 P bus. 

Barley—Spring, 1.00. Fall, 1.80 to 1.90 

Flour—Fine, $8 to 8.50 @ bbl. 

Superfine, $9 to 10.00 ® bbl. 

XX, $12.00 to 14.00 # bbl. 

Ex. Family, $15 to 16 # bbl. 
Butter—Cooking. lic to 20; table, 31 to 38,pPtb 
Eggs—33c, # doz., shipper’s count. 
Beans—Navy, $3.60 (@ 3.80, ® bus. 

Castor, $2.00 # bus. 

Potatoes—$1 to $1.25 P bus. 

Salt—per bbl. $3.20. G. A., sack, 2.50 to 2.60 

Onions—$5.50 per bbl. 

Dried Fruit—Apples, $2.00 to 2.60 ® bus. 

Peaches, $3.50 to $5 @ bus. 

Cranberries—$14.00 per bbl. 

Corn Brooms—$1.50 to 3.50 per doz. 

Groceries—Coffee, Rio, 25}c to 28 PB tb 

Tea, $1.25 to 2.00 ® bb. 

Sugar, N. O., 13c to 13} ® bb. 
Crushed & Refined, 16}cP th 
Molasses, N.O., 75c P gal. 

Choice Syrups, $1.35 to 1.70, @ gal. 

Soap—Palm, 74c Pb. 

Ex. Family, 94¢ @ tb. 

Castile, 14e P th. 

Candles—18c to 28 PB th. 

Lard Oil—$1.15 @ 1.20 PB gal. 

Coal Oil—50c P gal. 

Tallow—93cP bb. 

Beeswax, 30c to 35 PB hh. 

Green Apples—Choice Jenetons, $6(@7, ® bbl. 








ST. LOUIS LIVE STOCK MARKET. 
Sr. Louis, February 12. 

Broadway Yards— Sales of Cattle ranged 
from $4.50 to 6.50. Hogs, $6.50. 

Ashbrook’s Yards—Sales of Cattle ranged 
from $4.25 to $6. 

101 head of Sheep were sold at A. S. Allen’s 
Yard at $4.50 per head. 


AN INTERESTING QUESTION. 

What class of people will be most susceptible to at- 
tacks of Cholera? 

Evidently those affected with any disease of the 
stomach, liver, or any of the organs appertaining to 
digestion. This class of persons will undoubtedly be 
more liable to contract this disease than those possess- 
ed of strong and healthy digestive organs. 

The question then naturally arises, how shall we re- 
store and keep these organs in a healthy and normal 
condition? Weanswer, by attenticn to diet, avoiding 
all undue excitement, using moderate exercise, avoid- 
ing all intoxicating drinks, no matter in what form 
presented, and by the use, according to directions of 
that great strengthening tonic, 

’ ’ . 
Hoofland’s German Bitters, 
Prepared by Dr. C. M. JACKSON, Philadelphia. 

This Bitters is a compound of Fluid Extracts. The 
roots and herbs from which it is made are gathered in 
Germany, and their virtues, in the form of extracts, 
extracted by one of the most scientific chemists and 
pharmaceutists this country affords. It is 

NOT A LIQUOR PREPARATION, 

In any sense of the word; contains no whisky, rum, 
or any other intoxicating ingredients, and can be 
freely used in families, without any fear or risk of 
those using it contracting the disease or vice of in- 
temperance. We wish this fact distinctly understoud, 
as many are apt to confound this Bitters with the 
many others before the public, prepared from liquor 
of some kind. During the 


holera Season 
Of 1849, this Bitters was extensively used throughout 
the entirecountry AS A PREVENTIVE, 
And we have not heard of a single instance in which 
this Bitters was used, where the persons suffered from 
any of the symptcms of Cholera. 
THE GREAT STRENGTHENING TONIC 


HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS, 


witt cure DEBILITY resulting from any cause 
whatever. Prostration of the System induced by se 
vere Hardships, Exposure, Fevers, or Diseases of 
Camp Life. 

Soldiers, Citizens, Male or Female, Adult or Youth, 
Will find in this Bitters a pure Tonic, not dependent 
on bad liquors for their almost miraculous effects. 

This Bitters will cure the most severe cases of 


DYSPEPSIA, 


And Diseases resulting from Disorders of the Diges 
tive Organs, and is the only sure, certain and safe re- 
medy for LIVER COMPLAINTS. All are more or 
less affected during the spring and fall with torpidity 
of that important organ of digestion, the Liver. This 
Bitters, without containing any preparation of mer- 
cury, or by purging, acts powerfully on this organ, 
excites it to a healthy and lively action, and gives a 
tone to the whole system, hence, 

HEALTH, ENERGY AND STRENGTH take the place ef 
SICKNESS, DEBILITY and LASSITUDE. 


Qc Hoofland’s German Bitters, 


Will cure every case of Chronic or Nervous Debility, 
Diseases of the Kidneys, and Diseases 
Arising from a Disordered Stomach. 
Observe the following symptoms resulting from dis- 
orders of the digestive organs: 

Constipation, Inward Piles, Fullness of Blood to the 
Head, Acidity of the Stomach, Nausea, Heart- 
burn, Disgust for Food, Fullness or Weight 
In the Stomach, Sour Eructations, Sink- 
ing or Fluttering at the Pit of the 
Stomach,Swimming ofthe Head, 

Hurried and Difficult Breath- 
ing,Fluttering at the Heart, 

Choking or Suffocating Sensations 
When in a Lying Posture, 

Dimness of Vision, Dots or 
Webs before the Sight, Fever and 
Dull Pain in the Head, Deficiency of 
Perspiration, Yellowness of the Skin and 
Eyes, Pain in the Side, Back, Chest, Limbs, &c., 
Sudden Flushes of Heat, Burning in the Flesh, Con- 
stant Imaginings of Evil, and Great Depression 
of Spirits. 

BE SURE YOU GET THE GENUINE. 

Prepared by Dr. C. M. Jackson, Philadelphia, with 
his signature on the wrapper and bis name blown in 

the bottle. There are counterfeits in the market. 
Price, Single Bottle, $1, or half a dozen for $5. 

Should your nearest druggist not have the article, 
do not be put off by any of the intoxicating prepara- 
tions that may be offered in its place, but send to us, 
and we will forward, securely packed by express. 
Principal Office and Manufactory, No. 631 Arch St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

CHAS. M. EVANS, Proprietor, 


en 


The Greatest Story of the Age. 


In keeping with the promise which we made some 
time back, to keep 


The New York Weekly 


in the front rank of literary journalism, and to 
maintain its claim to the position which it undoubt- 
edly holds—thbat of being the leading story and 
sketch paper of the United States, if not of the world 
—we are now gratified to be able to announce that 
we have commenced the publication of 


ANOTHER GREAT STORY. 
It is from the pen of that world-renowned romancer, 


LEON LEWIS, 


Author of the “ The Silver Ship,” “Syria the Jew. 
ess,” ‘“* The Step-daughter’s Portion,” ete., ete. 
It is entitled 


THE 
WATER WOLF; 


THE DEMON OF THE BERMUDAS, 


The mere announcement of a story by a writer so 
extensively and favorably known as Leon Lewis, 
would perhaps be enough to cause everybody to read 
it, but 


R, 


“THE WATER WOLF” 


has especial claims to public approval, in that it is 
somewhat different from anything else which its gift- 
ed author has thus far given to the world. As its 
title implies, it is a story of the Bermudas, and par- 
takes largely of the wild, the weird, and the grand. 
The heroine is a most glorious creation—a creature 
all beauty and sunshine, tender, impulsive, generous 
and courageous—who is cast away upon one of the 
Bermuda Islands, and falls into the hands of a des- 
perate villian, who is a deadly enemy to her father. 
While here, she encounters the dread scourge of the 
islands, the frightful 


WATER WOLF 
’ 
the simple description of which fearful monster causes 
the flesh to ergep with horror. The story is full of 
action at the very start, and the reader finds his at- 
tention enchained before he bas read a dozen senten- 
ces. It is full of the most thrilling situations, and 
possesses a plot of the greatest intricacy and of the 
most ingenious character. 


THE WATER WOLF 


will unquestionably add greatly to the already great 
reputation of Leon Lewis, and will undoubtedly be 
extensively read. 

Recellect that 


The Water Wolf; 


OR, 
The Demon of the Burmudas, 
BY LEON LEWIS, 


Ig now ready, and for sale everywhere 
OUR TERMS. 


THE NEW YORK WEEKLY is sold by all News 
Agents throughout the United States. The price is 
Six Cents, but in cases where Agents have to pay ex- 
tra freight, a higher price is charged. When there is 
a News Agent in the town, we desire our friends to get 
the WEEKLY through bim. We do not wish to mail 
the paper except in places where there is no other 
means of getting it. Whensent by mail, single copies, 
$3 perannum; four copies, $10, which is $2 50 a copy; 
eight copies, $20. The party who sends us $20 for 
club of eight copies, (all sent atone time.) will be en- 
titled to a copy free. Postmasters and others who get 
up clubs, in their respective towns, can afterward add 
single copies at $2 50. 


The NEW YORK WEEKLY and the ILLUSTRA- 
TED LITERARY ALBUM will both be sent for $6 
per annum. 


Specimen Copiés Sent Free. 
STREET & SMITH, Proprietors. 








marij—ly [Formerly C. M. JACKSON & CO.] 


11 Frankfort st., New York. 
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BILOOMINGTON 
NURSE RY-= 


975 ACRES—16th Year—General Assortment. 





OSAGE ORANGE Hedge Plants—Strong, selected, 
packed in good order, 10,000 $25. 

APPLE, PEAR, CHERRY—All sizes; beautiful, 
cheap yearlings, fur distant markets. 

APPLE ROOT GRAFTS — Ready for planting, 
10,000 $120. 

KITATINNY and WILSON’S EARLY Blackberries. 

GRAPES—Iona, Ives, Israella, Norton’s, Concord, 
Clinton, Hartford, Rogers’ Hybrids, &c. 

SEEDS—Peach, Pear, Osage Orange. 

EVERGREENS, SHADE TREES—Immense stock, 
all sizes. 

ALTHEAS—Double named, strong, 100 $12, 

ROSES, DAHLIAS—Extra large, fine assortment. 

GREENHOUSE and BEDDING PLANTS— large 
houses full. 

Send Red Stamp each for 3 Catalogues 

feb1l5—3t F. K. PHOENIX, Bloomington, IIl. 








PREMIUM CHESTER COUNTY WHITE 
PIGS--Constantly on hand a well select- 


ed stock of the purest Breed Chester County Whites. 
Having paid particular attention to the breeding of 
these pigs, will guarantee all stock to be of the purest 
and finest quality. These pigs make more weight 
for the feed consumed than any other breed, fre- 
quently weighing from 5 to 7 hundred pounds from 
16 to 18 months old. For sale by GEO. B. HICK- 
MAN, West Chester, Chester Co., Pa. N.B.—Pigs 
shipped by Express to all parts of the United States 
at reasonable prices. Decl—6m 


10,000 Norton’s Virginia | 


Grown from Layers, extra strong. 


Also, 
CONCORD, CLINTON, 
HARTFORD PROLIFIC, &C. 


At low rates, by the hundred or thousand. Send 
for Price List. Address, HENRY MICHEL, 


Jan6t 207 North 2d St., St. Louis, Mo. 


1,000,000 
GRAPE VINE CUTTINGS 
FOR SALE, 


Norton’s Virginia, $12 for 1000 cuttings; by 
10,000 or more, only $10. 
Concord and other sorts cheaper. 
DR. H. SCHRODER, 
Bloomington, Ill. 








feb6t 





Yellow Nansemond and Early 
Bermuda Sweet Potatoes, $5 per bushel; $12 per 
barrel; St. Louis Red, $4per bushel ; $8 per barrel. 
feb15—4t E. A. RIEHL, Alton, Ill. 





Early Metcalf Strawberry, said 
‘o be 10 days earlier than the Wilson, very produc- 
tive and firm, sent by mail, at $1 per dozen; $5 per 
100. feb15—4t E. A. RIEHL, Alton, Ill. 


Willcox & Gibbs’ Sewing 
Machine. 

“Its seam is stronger and less 

liable to rip in use or wear than 

the Lock Stitch.” 

(“Judges’ Report” at the “Grand Trial.”) 


Send for the ‘Report’ and samples of Work, 
containing both kinds of stitches on the same 
piece of goods. Address, 


M. W. LEET, | 
General Agent, No. 11 North Fifth St., 
Saint Louis, Mo. opposite Court House 





CLINTON GRAPES. 
LINNAUS RHUBARB. 
CHERRIES, 1 year old. 
SEEDLINGS, Roses, &c. 


The attention of the trade is especially in- 
vited to our 
Heavy stock of the above, 


As well as to our regular assortinent of 
FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
SHRUBS, VINES, &c. &e. 


Our facilities for shipment to the West are unex- 
celled. Wholesale and Retail Catalogues furnished 
on application to 


Hoopes, Bro., & Thomas, 
Cherry Hill Nurseries, 


feb4t West CHEsTER, Pa. 


TO NURSERYMEN. 
Fruit and Flower Plates. 


These Plates are all drawn from nature, lithograph- 
ed by Josern Prestete, Sen., and colored by 
JoserH Preste.e, Jun., from Germany, and are su- 
perior to anything of the kind made in Europe. 


Ja? Samples of 


FOURSPECIMENS sent by mail 


to any address, post-paid, on receipt of 
ONE DOLLAR. 
f= Ail orders to the amount of 
ONE HUNDRED PLATES, 
Paid in advance, $25, 
CAN BE SENT BY MAIL. 
P.S.—My Plates took the First Premium at the 
last Iowa State Fair. Send fora Catalogue. 
JOSEPH PRESTELE, Jun., Iowa City, Iowa. 
febl15—4t 








DAHLIAS. DAHLIAS. 


My Descriptive Catalogue of upwards of Two 
Hundred of the choicest varieties, is now ready, and 
will be mailed gratis tv all applicants. The trade 
supplied by the hundred or thousand at low rates. 

HENRY MICHEL, 
With Wm. Koenig & Co., 207 North Second St. 
Feb 15-3t St Louis, Mo. 


Flower Seeds by Mail. 





10 varieties choice Annuals, $0.50 
25 6 a 6 selected, 1.00 
50 “ choice Annuals and Biennials, selected, 2.50 
100 =“ choice Annuals, Biennials & Perennials, 5.00 


Either of the above packages will be sent free to any 
address in the United States, on reeeipt of the price. 
HENRY MICHEL, 
With Wm. Koenig & Co., 207 North 2d8t., 
Feb. 15-4t St. Louis, Mo. 





New Catalogue. 


BEDDING PLANTS. 


My Descriptive Catalogue for Spring of 1867 is 
now ready for distribution, and will be mailed to all 
applicants. HENRY MICHEL, 

With Wm. Koenig & Co., 207 North 2d St., 
Feb. 15-5t St. Louis, Mo. 


SWEET POTATOES. 
Yellow and Red Nansemond and 
Bermuda Seed Sweet Potatoes, 


For sale, at $13 per barrel ; Two barrels, $25 ; Five 

barrels, $60. For particulars, Address, 

W. B. CALDWELL, 
Paris, Ill, 





Feb15-2t 





a 


The oldest establishment in the 
United States. 


Manufactory, corner of Niagara and Maryland Sts., 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 
Over 40,000 Now in Use. 


GEO. A. PRINCE & CO0.’S 
Melodeons and Automatic 





WITH “MANUAL SUB-BASS” AND “TREMOLO,” 
CAN BE FOUND IN ALL 
THE PRINCIPAL MUSIC STORES 
Throughout the United States, Canada and the Brit- 
ish Provinces. No other musical instrument ever 
obtained the same popularity. 

We now manufacture over FORTY DIFFERENT 
STYLES of tho MELODEON, ORGAN MELODEON, 
SCHOOL ORGAN, AUTOMATIC Onaay, «c., and du- 
ring the existence of our Manufactory have sent forth 
A GREATER NUMBER OF INSTRUMENTS than 
the whole of the other Manufactories in the United 
States combined! And we have the proud satisfac- 
tion of adding, WE HAVE NEVER HAD AN IN- 
STRUMENT RETURNED from any imperfections 
or deficieacy in construction. 

Our NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, just 
issued, is sent free of postage to any applicant. Ad- 
dress orders or communications to 

GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Buffalo, N.Y., or 
GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Chicago, Il. 
feb15-3m 





CANE SEED. 
Regular Sorgo, 


Or the original CHINESE CANE. 
Liberian, 


A new and very popular variety. 
Does not blow down. 


Ooomseeana, 


Sometimes called Otaheitan. BEST for SUGAR. 


+ 
Neeazana, 
Or White Imphee; a short, stout 
cane; stands up well, and is generally liked. 


The Cane from which the above Seed was produced, 
was grown and the Seed harvested and cured under 
our immediate observation. The Seed is all true to 
the varieties designated, and absolutely free from ad- 
mixture with base and worthless Canes. 

The Cane from which the seed was produced yield- 
ed from two to three hundred gallons of Syrup per 
acre. SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


BLYMYER, DAY & CO., 
Mansfield, O. 


HOSPITAL PIGS. 


Choice specimens of this well known breed of swine, 
six months old, now ready for shipment. Price on 
cars,$25. 2 No inferior animals sold. Address, 
E. P. JONES, Hospital Farm Steward, 
Jacksouville, Ill. 


For Sale, 100,000 Raspberry 


Piants of the Miami Blackeap variety, suitable for 
spring planting. For price, &c., address, W. S 
COMBS, at Collinsville, Mls. feb15-—2t 
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WESTERN AGRICULTURAL DEPOT AND Sez0 STORE. | 
WM. KOENIG & CO., 


No. 207, (Old No. 56) North Second St., St. Louis, Me. “ 
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We are just in receipt of a large sup ‘. of = te 

LANDRETH’S GARDEN SEEDS, : 

Now ready for delivery. Weare prepared to fill all orders for these celebrated Seeds that we may be favored with ; we can assure our pa- Als 
trons that the seeds purchased of us are fresh and true to name. We draw the attention of Farmers to We 

fh BROWNS IMPROVED ILLINOIS CORN PLANTER. yw wl 
DEGREES CELEBRATED MOLINE PLOWS. myo 

The Favorite Hawkeye Sulky Corn Cultivator. ‘ 

The World Renowned BUCKEYE Reaper make 
Anda Mower, which took the vat 


Grand Gold Medal of Honor at the Great Auburn Field Trial as the best machine. We have also on hand a large supply of furnis 
Threshers, Wheat Drills, Corn Shellers, Cutting Boxes, Sugar Mills & Evaporators, 
Clover, Timothy, Blue Grass, Red Top and Orchard Grass Seeds, &c. 
Descriptive Circulars sent gratis on application. 








WM. KOENIG & CO., 207 North a0 St., St. Louis, Mo. july! 
5 Tae RO eR a ee Sear as eee 72 SPS SE aR SESE ETS > SS 
BARNUM & BROTHE R, No. 25 ‘South Main St. Saint Louis, Mo., Call attention to the fact 
THAT THEY ARE NOW PREPARED TO gaa i 
- vA ( nr) Pr @ 
LANODRETA’S CELEBRATED GARDEN SEED na 


The reputation of these Garden Seeds is established, and the purchaser can rely with reason- 
able certainty on being supplied with what our label indicatese—FRESH AND GENUINE SEEDS, { 
Also Agents for 


Straub’s Wheat Flouring, Corn Meal & Feed, Portable Queen of the South & 2 
GSGRiIistT Mitts, 


5000 of which are now in use West and South. 
We have also the exclusive sale in this market of 


WAS WAY, HEP AND COTTON PRESS. 


AGENTS FOR THE 


CHAMPION COMBINED REAFER'S ib 


AND MOWER, 


Which took the First Premium at the Missouri State Fair, 1866. 


Also, for wWendivers Mo. Corn “Siarter, 
Which took the First Premium. 


Straub’s Grist Mill, which took First Premium. 
ALLEN’S COTTON PLANTER. 


BUCKEYE SULKY CORN PLOW. ‘s 
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BRANSON’S HAND LOOM, AND CHLEBRATHD ROOK [ai 

ISLAND STHETL PLOWS. and 

Also, prepared to suppiy dru: 

Pitt’s Threshers, Avery & Calhoun Plows, Cor Shellers, Cutting Boxeg, in 

Leather and Rubber Belting, Drag Saws, Horse Powers, Champion and Putnam Wring:r Mie ssouri Family Washing Machine, and all kinds A 
of the most approved patterns of implements ar< waechires. 
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WwooOD & MANN STEAM ENGINE 
CO.”"S CELEBRATED 
PORTABLE AND STATIONARY 
Steam Engines & Boilers. 





From 4 to 36 horse power. 


Also, PORTABLE SAW MILLS 


We have the oldest, largest and most complete 
works in the United States, devoted exclusively to the 
manufacture of Portable Engines and Saw Mills, 
which, for simplicity, compactness, power and econo- 
my of fuel, are conceded by experts to be superior to 
apy ever offered to the public. 

The great umount of Boiler room, fire surface, and 
cylinder area, which we give te the rated horse power, 
make our Engines the most powerful and cheapest in 
use; and they are adapted to every purpose where 
power is required. All sizes constantly on hand, or 
furnished on short notice. 

Descriptive Circulars with Price List, sent on appli- 
cation. 

WOOD & MANN STEAM ENGINE CO., 
Utica, N. Y. 
Branch Office, 96 Maiden Lane, N. Y. City. 
julyi—ly 


DR. JACKSON’S 


BALSAM OF LUNGWORT. 


The great remedy for Coughs, Colds, Sore Throat, 








Hoarseness, Spitting of Blood, Soreness of the 


CHEST AND LUNGS, 
Consumption. 


This old tried medicine stands higher in reputation 
than all others; its effects are prompt and certain, 
acd it has cured more bad cases than all other medi- 
tines put together. Don’t fail to give it a trial, and 


beeonvinced, as delays are dangerous. 


Priee One Dollar a bottle. 


COLLINS BROTHERS, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


SOLE PROPRIETORS. 


ITCH! ITcHi! ~ 


SALT 


RHEUMI 





Will cure the ITCH or SALT RHEUM, 


ina few applications. It also cures prairie Scratches, 

Chilblains, Uleers and all Eruptions of the skin wher: 

other remedies have been tried in vain, cures speedily 

and thoroughly. Price 50 cents a box. Sold by all 

druggists. By sending 60 cents in a letter to COL 

LINS BROTHERS, S. .W. cor. 2d.& Vine streets, St. 
ouis, Mo., it will be sent by mail free of postage. 
April 15-ly. 





The Lamb Family 


KNIFTING 


Machine! 


Ke He” 


OF ALL SIZES, 


Forming the HEEL and 
TOE complete, 


Also, FANCY FABRICS of every variety. 
factevery article of Knit Fabric in use 
in the family, can be manufac- 
tured on the Machine. 


For Circular and SAMPLE STOCKING, address 
with stamp, CLARK & LEET, 
Nov. 15 No. 11 North 5th St., Saint Louis, Mo. 


RARE GARDEN SEED. 


I was the original introducer 
throughout the North of the HUBBARD SQUASH— 
the best of all Winter squashes; the American TUR 
BAN SQUASH—the best of all Fall squashes; Bos- 
ton CURLED LETTUCE—the most ornamental of 
all the Lettuce family; the Marblehead MAMMOTH 
CABBAGE—Tae varcest CaBBAGEIN THE WorLD— 
sometimes weighing 60 lbs. a head, and numerous 
other rare vegetables, Inow wish to introduce these 
and other choice garden seeds, including 125 varie 
ties of my own raising, throughout theSouth. Cat- 
alogues, containing a list of these varieties, some of 
which are not to be found in the Catalogues of any 
other seedsman, sent FREE to all applicants. 

My Marblehead Mammoth Cabbage has been grown 
in Louisiana and the West Indies for three years by 
experienced gardeners, and they write me that they 
head well and grow at least as large again as any 
other variety of cabk age. 


JAS. J. H. GREGORY, 
jan4t Marblehead, Mass. 


J. M. Jordan’s Nursery. 
Concord V ines, } No. 1,$15 per 100, $120 per 1000. 
2) $10 sad $75 
Clinton " “« 41,$10 
Taylor or Bullitt Vines, $7.50 per 100, 
Apple Trees, $20 per 100. 


In 





Peach “ $25 
Cherry “ $40 
Dwf. Pear Trees, $35 per 100. 


Stand. Pear, $40 per 100. 

Victoria and Linneus Rhubarb, $10 per 100. 

Osage Orange, large plants, $5 per 1000 ; 
plants, $3. 

Asparagus, Blue Top Giant, strong roots, $7.50 per 
1000, 

Send for a Catalogue, or comeand see the stock at 
the Nursery, on Grand Avenue, north of Cass Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo. J. M JORDAN. 


c R A Pp Es! 7 
Grapes, Grapes, Grapes. 
300,000 Concord, 100,000 Catawba 


From vines never mildewed or rotted. 


20,000 Hartford, 10,000 Delaware; 
Norton’s Virginia, Diana, Clinton 
And all other good sorts of Grape Vines. 
Currant, Raspberry, Strawberry 
and other plants, cheaper than anywhere else 
for sale. Send stamp for Catalogue and Essays 


on Grape Culture, to DR. H. SCHRODER, 
feb6t Bloomington, Il. 


small 











2,000 Norton’s Virginia Vines, 
2d class. 

Early Goodrich Potatoes, a few 
barrels. febl5-4t | A. RIEHL, Alton, Ill. 





PLANT & BRO., 
ST. LOUIS 
Agricultural Warehouse 


AND 


SEED STORE, 


(Established 1845, by Wm. M. Plant.) 


K&=Sign of the Gilt Plow. 
116 & 118 South Main St., 


Between Walnut and Elm: 


Also, No. 820 NORTH FOURTH STREET 
(Fronting on two streets), & 823 BROADWAY. 


Keep the Largest and Best Assortment of 


PLOWS, HARROWS, 


‘Corn and Seed Planters and Drills, 


Cultivators, 


REAPERS, MOWERS, 
Horse Rakes, 


riorse Povvers, 
Threshers, Farm Wagons, 
Portable Farm Engines, 
SAW MILLS, 


Leather & Rubber Belting, 
Hose, Rubber and Hemp Packing, 


Lace my 3 


HOOKS, RIVETS, AND PICKS, 


Portable Farm Grist Mills, 
PUMPS, 
Shellers, Cider Mills, 
WHEELBARROWS, 
Straw, Hay & Corn Stalk Cutters, 
CHURNS, STORE TRUCKS, 
Washing Machines, 


Corn 


Clothes Wringers, 
Spades, Shovels, Forks, Hoes, &c. 
GARDEN, GRASS, 
AND OTHER SEEDS, 
Cotton Gins, and Wool 
Carding Machines, 


Jennys 


McGAFFEY’S COTTON SEED PLANTER 
Sorgo Mills & Evaporators. 


Send for Circulars and Prices. 


PLANT & BRO. 


St. Louis, Mo. 











COLMAN’S 


RURAL WORLD. 
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THE KIRBY. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICES 
AND WAREHOUSES. 


The Manufactory represented above, corner of 
Genesee and Mechanic Streets, AUBLRN, NEW 
YORK, has been built exclusively for the manufac- 
ture of the well-known “KIRBY” MOWER AND 
REAPER, by Messrs. D. M. OSBORNE & CO., 
and_is the most complete of its kind in the world; and 
more than that, it is the only Keaper and Mower 
Manufactory in which allthe parts which go to make 
up a complete machine are worked out from the 
rough material, and fitted up and finished with spe- 
cial reference for use as parts of a Mower and Reap- 
er. The castings, the wrought iron work, the malle- 
able iron, the bolts, the rivets, the knives, and the 
wood work, are MADE ON THE SPOT, each depart- 
ment being under the superintendence of experienced 
and careful foremen, many of whom, as well as a ma- 
jority of the employees, have been with Messrs. O3- 
borne & Co., since the fi of their establish- 
ment. 

A near examination of the above cut will show a 
number on each building. No. 1, is the office, sam- 
ple room and store house, 66 feet by 40 feet, four 
stories and basement. No. 2, is the wood workshop, 
59 feet by 48 feet, three stories and basement. No. 3, 
is the storehouse, packing and shipping room, 114 
feet by 76 feet, 3 storivs and basement. The third 
story of this building is the paint shop. No. 4, is 
the machine shop, 138 by 50 feet, three stories high 
and two basements. No. 5, is the blacksmith shop, 
138 by 50 feet, one story. No. 6, malleable iron 
works, 113 feet by 90 feet, one story. No. 7, foun- 
dry, 192 feet by 66 feet, one story. On the opposite 
side of Mechanic street, are the barn, steam drying 
house and lumber yard, the latter containing over 
500,000 feet of lumber. In the workshops, each room 
which is capable of allowing space for from 25 to 50 
or 60 men to work, is allotted to some particular 





branch of business, and each man has his own special 
operation in which he thus becomes skilfull and rap- 
id. Each department is under the care and constant 
supervision of a competent forewan, who is respon- 
sible for the work under his charge, each of them be- 
ing assisted by the unceasing and vigilant cv-oper- 
ation of the Proprietors, and of Mr. Kirby the in- 
ventor of the machine; and the business being thus 
systematically classified, is conducted with clock- 
work regularity. 

In 1856, Mr. Kirby, then living in Buffalo, invent- 
ed the Kirby Mower and Reaper, of which the dis- 
tinctive feature was, and has ever since been, the 
INDEPENDENT CONNECTION of the Frame and 
Bar with the Drive Wheel. In 1858, Mr. Osborne 
commenced their manufacture in Auburn, N.Y., in 
building No. 1; in 1859, the building No. 2 was 
erected, and from 1860 to 1865, the other portions of 
these extensive works were put up as the business in- 
creased and more room was required. 

In the manufacture of the Kirby Mower and Reap- 
er, there are now used, per year, about 3,000,000 
pounds of pig iron; 500,000 pounds of bar iron and 
steel; 1,100 tons of coal; 400,000 feet of lumber. The 
Pay Roll is from $6,000 to $10,000 PER: MONTH.— 
Over TWENTY THOUSAND Machines have been 
manitfactured at THESE Works since 1858, exclusive 
of the large number of Kirby’s made at other manu- 
factories. 

In the foundry, a single fire is capable of melting 
six tons of iron per hour; a store-room contains the 
rough castings until carried to the workshops for 
dressing. The whole of this vast establishment is 
warmed by steam, which is furnished exclusively by 
burning the chips and shavings from the wood work. 

Two years ago they made between five and six 
thousand machines. They have recently much en- 


This is NOT the ‘Buffalo Kirby,” formerly sold in Missouri, but 
above—and isa VERY DIFFERENT and MUCH IMPROVED Machine. 





D, M. OSBORNE & CO, AUBURN, N. Y. 


St. Louis, Mo., 1246 Broadway, ‘‘Whittier Buildings,’ Dick Ransom, Agent. 
Chicago, Ill., 67 and 69 South Canal St., Daniel Ransom, Agent. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 733 Market St., Horace Selover, Agent. 


larged their buildings, and so perfect are their labor. 
saving appliances, that, with a full complement 4 
hands, or 250, they are capable of turning out 4 
COMPLETE MACHINE EVERY FOURTEBS 
MINUTES, or at the rate of FOURTEEN THOVU- 
SAND A YEAR, which they have actually accom 
plished for atime. These facilities enable them # 
make a BETTER Machine, and afford to sell it ata 
LOWER price, THAN ANY OTHER IN THE 
WORLD. 

These Machines are now sold in all the NORTH 
ERN and in many of the SOUTHERN States, andi 
California, Oregon, Brazil and Australia. 

Messrs. D. M. OSBORNE & CO., have an offi 
and Warehouse in CHICAGO, PHILADELPHI 
and ST. LOUIS, each of these being under the charg 
ofthoroughly practical business men, who have 
oversight and control of their business in the territor 
ial divisions assigned to each of them. 


“THE KIRBY” 


Has always received a liberal share of 


‘Medals’ and ‘Premiums; 
One of the latest being a 


FIRST PRIZE GOLD MEDAL, 
At the “NATIONAL FIELD TRIAL” of Farm In 
plements, held by the NEW YORK STATE Agrital 
tural Society, in JULY, 1866. The Judges wht 
were some of the most eminently competent meni 
the whole country, speaking in the highest terms 

the SIMPLICITY, STRENGTH & DURABILITY 


The AUBURN Kirby. 


SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 


Address all correspondence to D. M. OSBORN 
& CO., Box 2583, St. Louis, Mo. 


isthe “AUBURN Kirby” 
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